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She Healthy engoyment of Chewing Gum 
helps make tath and smiles athaclive 





Four Factors toward Good Teeth are (1) Right 
Food (2) Your Dentist ($) Clean Teeth aided by chew- 
ing gum and (4) plenty of Chewing Exercise which 
chewing gum helps give you. The chewing stimulates 
beneficial circulation in your gums and cleans and 
polishes your teeth with an efficiency which even 
removes food particles which your tooth brush 
might have skipped. Enjoy this widely approved 
way to promote good looking teeth which mean 


a more winning smile —and smiles make friends. 


There is a reason, a time and a place for gum. 























PUPILS WITH IMPAIRED HEARING 


Are Often Graded as Dull or Stupid! 





Test up to 40 pupils at once—with a uniform standard of grading for all! 


CHAS. R. LENZ, Distributor 


WESTERN ELECTRIC SCIENTIFIC 


Sales and Service” 





OBVIOUSLY THIS IS UNFAIR 


A slight hearing loss — be un- 
noticed by parents or teachers, yet 
such a student is at a disadvantage. 
There are many causes for defective 
hearing. Find these pupils quickly 
and surely with the new 


WESTERN ELECTRIC 4B AUDIOMETER 


This product of the Bell Tele- 
phone Laboratories is compact and 
sturdy, simple to operate. Its power 
is supplied by a magnetic repro- 
ducer. The head sets are rugged and 
of the finest quality. 

Write or phone now for the new 
4B Audiometer Booklet. We will 

ladly demonstrate this equipment 
in your school upon request—of 
course, without charge or obligation. 


INSTRUMENTS 
SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 
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Our Advertisers and 
Ourselves 


@ MANY a new coat or suit looks 

like a hand-me-down because an 
overly ambitious sales person hustled 
the buyer into it without a proper fit- 
ting. Not so with a coat or suit pur- 
chased at Harries, Chicago. It’s tail- 
ored to fit you. 


@ A GLANCE at this month’s T.C.U. 

advertisement may lead you to be- 
lieve that teachers have taken up para- 
chute jumping. A second glance will 
assure you it’s the familiar T.C.U. 


one purchase may lead to another, but 
that’s your affair! 


@ IF you haven’t written to Silver 

Burdett for the circular describing 
the “Unit-Activity Reading Program,” 
you've missed a real stimulus to bet- 
ter teaching. 


@® PRESSURE upon the schools as a 

result of the depression has resulted 
in greatly increased demands upon the 
state teachers association. These have 
been met by increased services so far 
as the resources of the association have 
permitted. On page 48 of this issue we 


call your attention to the fact that 
$1.40 is being spent to support these 
services for every $1.00 received from 
membership dues. In this situation the 
dollars received from advertising reve- 
nue are twice blest. 
@® ADVERTISERS can judge the ef- 
fectiveness of their advertising ex- 
penditures only by the number of re- 
sponses they receive from you. A few 
minutes spent on looking over the ad- 
vertising in each issue, followed by re- 
quests to the firms whose offerings seem 
to fit your needs, will benefit you, the 
publication, and the advertiser. 





umbrella. Teachers more than most 
people are exposed to contagious dis- | 
eases. T.C.U. takes care of time lost 
while in quarantine. 


@ A BRAND new 1938 copyright is 

Bobbs-Merrill Company’s Curricu- 
lum Readers for primary grades. IIli- 
nois authors, too. The publishers say 
they have combined literary excel- 
lence with a curriculum vocabulary. 
That’s an achievement meriting your 
consideration. 


@ MAXIMUM development for ev- 

ery child—the goal of every worthy 
teacher—is impossible unless physical | 
handicaps are discovered early in the | 
pupil’s career. The Western Electric 
4B Audiometer makes it possible to | 
test the hearing of as many as forty | 
pupils at one time. Charles R. Lenz, | 
Springfield, distributor, will = | 
strate this equipment in your school | 
without charge. Write him for an at- | 
tractive descriptive booklet. 


® WE have often wondered how the 

writer of “Winston Flashes” spends 
his time. Just about the time we have 
him visualized snooping about in 
paleontological remains—witness Pre- 
historic Siberian Mammoth Ivory in 
this issue—we run bang into some last 
minute development. Such skipping 
about from century to century is 
breath-taking, but month after month | 
it keeps our curiosity whetted and we | 
come back for more. 





® MAYBE you've heard that editors 

have to be scooped out at intervals 
from the accumulation of requests for 
free advertising. Bristol-Myers not 
only offer attractive classroom helps 
but they help to support your journal 
by buying space to tell you about it. 
A tube of Ipana on your shopping list 
will be a gracious gesture of apprecia- 





tion of this firm’s attitude. Of course 
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To every teacher 
about to get a LOAN 


Getting a loan is not always the best way out 
of a money problem. Sometimes trimming of 
expenses and careful budgeting will help as 
much as borrowing to put a teacher's finances 
on a sound basis. 


At Household Finance you can discuss your 


| situation and what to do about it with a person 
| who has had years of experience finding ways 


out of money worries. You will not be urged to 


| borrow. But if a loan can help you to help your- 
| self, Household will offer you the opportunity 


to borrow up to $300—simply and privately. 


Loans without endorsers 


You need no security to borrow from House- 
hold Finance. You merely sign a promissory 
note. You get the money you need promptly— 
without embarrassment—and without asking 
others to sign with you. You may take 10 to 
20 months to repay your loan. 


If there is a Household office in your city, call 
there and the simple arrangements for your loan 
will be made in a private consultation room. Or 
mail the coupon below for complete information 
about the Household loan plan for teachers. 


Encouraging Money Management 


Many persons can benefit from guidance in 
money management. So Household shows bor- 
rowers how to practice budgeting—how to get 
more from their incomes through better buying. 
Household’s practical publications, developed 
to facilitate this work, are now used as study 


and reference material in more than 1,000 
schools and colleges. You may obtain copies of 
these helpful booklets at your local Household 
Finance branch. Or ask for information about 
the Household Finance Library of Consumer 
Education on the margin of the coupon below 
and mail to nearest office. 


Locally Managed Household Finance 
Offices in 14 Illinois Cities 


CuIcaGo—2nd Floor, 253 Conway Bidg.., 
28 N. Clark St.— Phone Franklin 1082 











ALTON—7th Floor, 


Joust—3rd Floor, 


First Nat. Bk. to Theater 
Bidg., Main 3300 Bidg., Phone 6184 
ay ee Mouns—4th Floor, 
urora at. ° _ 
Biietasass Behe 
BLOOMINGTON—5th es 
Se tl ae 
Blidg., Phone 4765 my tl 
CHAMPAIGN—4th F1., R — 
Lincoln Bidg., ocxraae x ™ 
Phone 5114 Main 930 ” 


Decatur—4th Fi., 
Citizens Building. 


SPRINGFIELD — Rm. 


Phone 5277 1004, 10th Floor, 
FReePoRT—3rd Fi. Myers Building, 

State Bank Bidg., Main 682 

Main 137 WAUKEGAN—2nd Fl, 
GaLesBsuRG—4th Fl 210 Washington 

Rm. 407, Hill Sc., Wauk: State 

Arcade Bidg. — Bank Building, 

6226 Main Ont. 7110 


Housebold charges the low monthly rate 
of 25%. This is substantially below 
the lawful maximum on all loans. 








HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 


CORPORATION 
"Doctor of Family Finances” 
1878 « « Completing Sixty Years of Service to the American Family « « 1938 





FREE sooxers ann 
APPLICATION BLANK 


Mail this coupon 








not. You never know Neme_... 
when this informa- | Address. 

will come in ns 
handy. If immediate | City. 


Household Finance Corporation 
(See addresses above—mail to nearest office) 
Please mail me free copy of your brochure: ““The Special House- 


hold Finance Loan Plan for School Teachers.”’ | understand this re- 
quest places me 


no tion to negotiate a loan. 












is wanted, state 
amount desired. 





1938 


Amount | wish to borrow $. 












“WHITE ELEPHANTS”’ are 
often proudly paraded home merely 
because they seem to be “bargains.” 
Consumer education values in Economic 
AND BusINEss OPPORTUNITIES, our new 
high school text, will teach students to 
make sure that a ““bargain”’ is a bargain. 


~~ 
“7? and “MY’”’ are the first words 
in over a quarter million popular song 
titles—ten times as many as those begin- 
ning with “‘you.” 


Ft al 
APPLE PIE was the most popular 
dessert in 25,000,000 railway dining car 
meals. Making a great many healthful 
foods popular with boys and girls is one 
of the main objectives of the HEALTHY 
Lire Serres. There is interestingly illus- 
trated content on foods throughout this 
modern health series for Grades 3 to 8. 


tt al 
ADVERTISEMENT, posted in 
Holland in 1656, called for a man to go 
to their New World colony to act as 
“sexton, psalm-setter and schoolmaster.” 


— 

“PUBLIC OPINION in the United 
States is king.’’ Such thought-provoking 
statements form the premises for ques- 
tions in the new workbook to aceompany 
Historic CURRENTS IN CHANGING 
AMERICA, which is full of interest and as 
modern as the text itself. 


“——" 
IVORY, during the World War, was 
unobtainable from Africa, and we im- 
ported pre-historic Siberian mammoth 
ivory—20,000 to 150,000 years old. 


“~_ 

GOING PLACES — visiting a dairy, 
a bakery or taking an airplane trip— 
brings new experiences and new interest 
to Second Grade pupils in Book Two of 
the Everypay Lire Series, by Ethel 
Maltby Gehres. Just off press, it is rich in 
social studies materials, and logically fol- 
lows the stories on home relationships in 
the Pre-Primer, Primer, and Book One, 
yet the vocabulary is still simple. There 
are only 1.1 new words per page. 


~~ 
TONNAGE carried by the Sault 
Sainte Marie Canal, between Lakes 
Superior and Huron, exceeds that of the 
Suez and Panama Canals combined. 


WINSTON GX 


NSTON BLD¢ = PHILADELPHIA PA 
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The Children’s Book on How to Use 
Books and Libraries, by Carolyn Mott and 
Leo B. Baisden. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 320 
East 21st Street, Chicago. Cloth. Illustrated 
in color. 207 pages. Price, $1.28. 

This book seems to cover everything that 
might reasonably be expected of a book ad- 
dressed to children from the fourth to the 
eighth grades inclusive. Younger children 
may study parts concerned with the care 
of books and the use of the dictionary and 
atlas. Older children will need the more ad- 
vanced material dealing with libraries. Car- 
toon-type illustrations im color add much to 
the attractiveness. 


Flood Stories by Shawnee High School 
Girls, Louisville, Kentucky. The Standard 
Printing Company, Louisville, Kentucky. 
Cloth. 92 pages. 

Here is a unique collection of stories of 
experiences in the Ohio River flood of Janu- 
ary, 1937, written by twenty-four girls, stu- 
dents of the Shawnee High School, Louis- 
ville, Kentucky, and members of a special 
composition class. Undertaken in the first 
instance as matters of personal record, the 
stories proved to have value in a wider sense 
and so publication followed. The stories 
prove that the first and greatest hurdle in 
teaching composition is vital subject matter, 
which, of course, must’ come out of the ex- 
perience of the pupil. 


The New Frontier Social Science Series. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 320 East 21st Street, 
Chicago. Cloth. Illustrated in color. 


America’s Building: The Makers of Our 
Flag, by George Earl Freeland, Edward Ev- 
erett Walker, and Helen Esther Williams. 
425 pages. List price, $1.32. 


America and the New Frontier, by George 
Earl Freeland and James Truslow Adams. 
645 pages. List price, $1.60. 


America’s Progress in Civilization, by 
George Earl Freeland and James Truslow 
Adams. 604 pages. List price, $1.48. 

This series takes as its ideal and aim good 
citizens as defined by A Charter for the So- 
cial Sciences: “rich and many-sided person- 
alities equipped with practical knowledge 
and inspired by ideals, so that they can make 
their way and fulfill their mission in a 
changing society.” Its methods are dictated 
by the democratic social philosophy of our 
day. The keynote, the importance of the 
common man, the worker, struck in the bio- 
graphical ‘accounts of the first book, Ameri- 
ca’s Building: The Makers of Our Flag, is 
maintained throughout. Historical back- 
grounds of America go back farther than is 
the usual practice. The problems of our so- 
ciety are projected into the future. Much 
explanatory geography is included. The series 
is intended for the intermediate grades and 
the junior high school. 


The Story of Earliest Times, by Eugene 
C. Barker, Mabel Rockwood Grimm, and 
Matilda Hughes. Row, Peterson and Com- 
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pany, Evanston, Illinois. Cloth. Illustrated 
in color. 360 pages. 

A beginning book for a single cycle his- 
tery program, simple enough for a child in 
lower intermediate grades to understand. 
Early man’s adventure upon the -earth is 
interpreted through everyday things that 
touch children’s interests and experiences. 


The Story of Old Europe and New 
America, by Eugene C. Barker, Mabel Rock- 
wood Grimm, and Matilda Hughes. Row, 
Peterson and Company, Evanston, Illinois. 
Cloth. illustrated in color. 404 pages. 

A second book in the single cycle series 
begun by The Story of Earliest Times. Read- 
ing difficulties are kept under careful check. 
The origins of American culture in the West- 
ern World are explained as a continuing 
process, with frequent contrasts between past 
and present to emphasize this concept. 


Treasury of Life and Literature, Volumes 
One, Two, Three and Four, by Rollo L. Ly- 
man, Nelle E. Moore, Howard C. Hill, and 
Stark Young. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 320 
East 21st Street, Chicago. Cloth. Illustrated. 
496, 544, 608, 640 pages. 

This is a carefully graded reading program 
for Grades IV, V, VI, and VII. More than 
70 percent of the subject matter is not dupli- 
cated in any other series of readers. It is or- 
ganized in units based on the meaning of 
the selections and their interpretation of life. 
Units selected at random from the three 
books are: Adventure, Safety, Enjoying 
Life, Citizenship and Service, Getting an 
Education, Making the Best of One’s Self. 


Un Peu de Tout, by E. B. De Sauze and 
Agnes M. Dureau. The John C. Winston 
Company, 629 South Wabash Avenue, Chi- 
cago. Cloth. Illustrated. 379 pages. Price, 
$1.96. 

A second French reader. History, songs, 
stories, plays and many modern illustrations 
assure the operation of Anatole France’s 
blithely stated psychological principle: “On 
n’apprend qu’en s’amusant.” In the endeavor 
to be interesting the authors have not over- 
looked the necessity for authentic material 
correctly presented. 


Blackmore’s Lorna Doone, adapted by 
Rachel Jordan, A. O. Berglund and Carleton 
Washburne. Scott, Foresman and Company, 
623 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago. Cloth. 
Illustrated. 

This adaptation of the familiar classic 
offers to slow teen-age readers a story na- 
turally appealing for its romance and adven- 
ture that is within the abilities of pupils 
whose reading achievement is as low as 
third-grade level. Experimental use in Win- 
netka classrooms proved the interest holding 
power of the adapted story. Large, legible, 
well-spaced type, wide margined pages and 
illustrations in black and white by Alexander 
Key add to the appeal of the book. 


Industrial Sheet Metal Drawing, by 
James H. Paull. D. Van Nostrand Company, 
Inc., 250 Fourth Avenue, New York. Cloth. 
Illustrated. 153 pages. Price, $1.50. 

This textbook is the outgrowth and re- 
finement of a course taught for a number 
of years in the Apprentice School of the 
Ford Motor Company. The problems se- 
lected are of a practical character selected 
from those which arise in the fabricating 
shops of industrial concerns. 
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Activities of 


IEA Central 


Office, Springfield, in 1938 


i. hesitated for a moment before 
the IEA exhibit at the State Fair 
—three young teachers. One of the 
three suggested that each of them take 
along a copy of the ILLtINoIs TEACHER, 
which was displayed on a small table. 

“Oh, we get that,” reminded the sec- 
ond. 

“Yes, it costs me two dollars,” agreed 
the third. 

And they passed on. 

This is an extreme example. Most 
of our members know that they actu- 
ally pay only $1.00 to the state office. 
Perhaps fewer know that the ILLINoIs 
TEACHER takes only thirty-five cents 
of that dollar and that other activities 
absorb the remaining sixty-five cents.’ 

What are these activities? They are 
departmentalized under four heads in 
this office; so they will be presented 
here under those heads. Each depart- 
ment head—Executive, Research, Pub- 
lic Relations, and Editorial—has been 
asked to answer three questions: 


What have you done during 1938? 

What do you propose doing for the re- 
mainder of the year? 

What in addition would you do if you 
had sufficient funds? 


Their answers follow. 


The Executive Secretary 


Matters of organization and finance 
pressed for the new Secretary’s atten- 
tion when he took office in July. A 
budget for the year 1939 had to be 
prepared for early consideration of the 
Board of Directors and the Appropri- 
ations Committee. A careful study of 
association assets and needs resulted 
in revised budgetary and bookkeeping 
procedure within the office. Depart- 
mentalization of work was completed 
by the creation of an Editorial Depart- 
ment. After a series of conferences 
with members of the Board of Direc- 
tors and staff, a personnel policy was 
adopted designed to contribute mate- 
rially to the efficiency of the workers 
in the headquarters office. 


~ ‘SActually the state association is ding $1.40 
embershi 


for every $1.00 received from m ip dues. 


See “Where the Dollar Goes?” on page 48. 
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It is inevitable that the ILLrNots 
TEACHER, which is the medium of com- 
munication with the membership, 
should make heavy demands upon the 
Secretary, as the September issue elo- 
quently attests. Among new features 
are a Secretary’s page under the title, 
“Letters to an Old Crony,” and a series 
of study units for the use of teacher 
and lay educational councils. The first 
of these, “School Organization in IIli- 
nois,” was prepared by Mr. Pearson. 
He also contributed to the special fea- 
ture honoring Mr. Moore. An article, 
“Democratizing Support for Educa- 
tion,” presented his estimate of a major 
association problem. 

A heavy schedule of meetings of offi- 
cial bodies of the association is the 
usual order of things in the fall months 
preceding the annual meeting. Most 
of these require preparation on the part 
of the Secretary and other staff mem- 
bers and more often than not the as- 
signment of work to follow the meet- 
ings. Fifteen speaking engagements, 
before our own Divisions and other 
professional and co-operating lay 
bodies, already are scheduled by the 
Secretary for the month of October. 
Many conferences are scheduled in 
addition to the speaking engagements. 

The democratization of the organi- 
zation, and particularly of the public 
relations program, through the estab- 
lishment of local teacher and lay coun- 
cils has had the Secretary’s active sup- 
port. The annual meeting is a major 
activity which entails much in the way 
of planning and execution both for the 
Executive Committee and its chairman 
and for the office of the Secretary. 


Staff conferences have been insti- 
tuted and are held each Monday after- 
noon. At these conferences the various 
departments present their plans, co-op- 
eration and integration of effort is ar- 
ranged for, and the Secretary suggests 
possible courses of future activity. 

The Executive Secretary is desig- 
nated the official legislative representa- 
tive of the association. January, 1939 
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marks the beginning of the Sixty-First 
General Assembly. The Committee on 
Legislation and the delegates to our 
own Representative Assembly have 
many important matters of policy to 
decide prior to that time. The Secre- 
tary must be active in paving the way 
for co-operation with other organiza- 
tions and individuals in the support of 
sound educational legislation before the 
close of 1938. 

To what extent the Secretary will 
find his activities curtailed by inade- 
quate finances is indicated by the fact 
that the budget under consideration has 
shaved to the bone appropriations for 
such items as traveling expenses, print- 
ing, mailing and postage, and office 
supplies and equipment. Financial 
provision is made for only sixteen days 
of what is designated “extra help” in 
his department. The Secretary wishes 
to send occasional letters to all mem- 
bers of the association, individually, 
but cannot do so on the basis of present 
financing. 


Department of Research 
PROJECTS COMPLETED 


Our Children’s Opportunities in Re- 
lation to School Costs. Elementary 
school survey in small cities; booklet 
of 48 pages. (Widely released to school 
heads; a good supply held for study 
group work this fall.) 

Movie film based on above survey. 
(Has had heavy run in field and at 
State Fair; booked for several weeks 
ahead; more copies of film needed.) 

Article prepared and published on 
cost level survey mentioned above. 

Leaflet, Valuation Per Resident High 
School Pupil in A.D.A. 

Mimeographed booklet, “Valuation 
Per Resident Elementary Pupil.” 

Leaflet, Tax Rates Payable in 1938. 

Revision of booklet on downstate 
teachers’ pension system. 

Revision of set of slides on pension 
reorganization; also, of speech notes to 
accompany. 

Bibliography for eight study units 
prepared. (Covers the eight topics 
chosen for local study groups, the same 
covering major points in the IEA pro- 
gram.) 

Legislative activities. (Covered six 
weeks; story of the sessions prepared 
for September Itirnors TEACHER; 
mimeographed leaflet showing roll calls 
ready for distribution.) 

Article on legislative record of last 
twenty-three years (1915-1938); pre- 
pared in connection with story of Mr. 
Moore’s relationship to the association. 
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A state aid program for Illinois. 
(This represents three months of in- 
tensive work on financial data needed 
by Legislative Committee.) 


IN PROGRESS 


Study of state board of education. 

Certification rules and regulations 
(46 states replied). 

Film, “Inequalities in High School 
Opportunities.” (Mr. Griffith has now 
taken over the completion of this proj- 
ect sponsored by the two departments 
of research and public relations.) 


TO BE ATTEMPTED 


Work with study unit program (help 
to prepare materials, articles, etc.). 

Leaflet on school finance for use in 
study program. 

Leaflet on larger school unit issues 
for use in study program. 

Leaflet telling story of present state 
aid program in Illinois (to be used by 
N.E.A.). 

Collection of new data on state 
school aids in other states. 

Field work (speakers’ schools; a few 
group meetings). 

Committees of the TEA—what? 
(Previous to annual meeting of asso- 
ciation several committees usually ask 
help in preparation of reports.) 

December 1, beginning of new study 
of state aid claims (necessary before 
each regular meeting of General Assem- 
bly; latest data needed in legislative 
work). 

Several bills to be rechecked, re- 
drafted, or drafted anew in preparation 
for legislative session convening in 
January. 

Continuance of informational serv- 
ice as time and capacity of department 
permit. (This is a heavy load upon 
the department already; it will become 
very heavy as study unit groups begin 
work.) 

Continuance of loan packet service 
on basis limited by funds and staff. 

Collection of data on non-high school 
districts. 

Collection of data on incentives and 
mandates toward consolidation in other 
states. 

BADLY NEEDED SERVICES THAT 
CANNOT BE SUPPLIED UNLESS 
MORE HELP AND MORE 
FUNDS ARE PROVIDED 

Survey of one-room and consolidated 
schools. 

Movie film story in connection with 
above survey made available for cir- 
culation. 

Survey of several counties to plan 
larger school district units. 
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Someone has said that social issues do not present themselves. They 
are evolved from the gradual accumulation of facts. The systematic 
accumulation of facts concerning the public schools of Illinois, the 
definition of issues, and the publicizing of these facts and issues 
is the work of your central office. To what purpose these activities, is 
decided in great measure by the vigor and unity of the membership. 


Personnel studies continued in great- 
er detail (certification, tenure, salaries, 
etc.). 

Extended field service (more travel 
on research projects. More meetings 
with local groups to present proposed 
pension re-organization, extended state 
aid programs, school reorganization 
issues, and authoritative findings of re- 
search studies.) 

More printed material and leaflets 
based on tabulations and studies of 
research department. 

Extended loan packet service to local 
study groups upon topics in study 
courses, personnel matters, and items 
of IEA legislative program. 

No major project can be undertaken 
by the Research Department next year 
unless more help and more funds are 
provided. Many types of miscellan- 
eous duties now take the full time of 
the department, leaving no opportu- 
nity for new projects. 


Public Relations Department 
PROJECTS COMPLETED 

Movie Film, “Modern Schools at 
Work.”—Released March, 1938. Shows 
modern teaching practices from the 
kindergarten through the senior high 
school. Film is 16 millimeter, silent. 
Pictures were taken in Illinois schools. 

Newspaper Releases—T hirteen 
newspaper releases have been issued. 
The release showing inequalities in the 
assessed valuation per resident pupil in 
Illinois high schools was localized and 
released August 29. This release has 
produced 213 clippings to date. This 
is one of the best returns we have re- 
ceived from a newspaper release. 

State Fair Exhibit—aAn exhibit of 
pictures, showing the inequalities ex- 
isting in Illinois schools and a theater 
at which motion pictures films, pro- 
duced by the IEA, “Modern Schools at 
Work,” and “Our Children’s Opportu- 
nities,’ were shown. One hundred 
thousand people passed by the exhibit 
and approximately 5,000 saw the mo- 
tion pictures. 

Co-operation with Other Organiza- 
tions——The major project’ under this 
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heading has been the Seminar on Com- 
munity Relations activity, which has 
resulted in a conference of approxi- 
mately fifteen state-wide organization 
representatives, to study the questions 
of school reorganization and school fi- 
nance, held September 17. It is hoped 
that this is only the first step in co-op- 
eration on a state-wide basis of groups 
interested in public school education. 
Contacts have been made with 7,000 
officers of civic and professional organ- 
izations. Public relations material has 
been sent directly to these persons. 


Articles Prepared for the ILLtnots 
TEACHER. — “How They Voted,” 
March, 1938; “American Education 
Week in Illinois,” September, 1938; 
“State Fair Exhibit,” September, 1938; 
“Speakers’ Schools,” September, 1938; 
“Why County Education Councils?” 
September, 1938. 

Teacher Tenure Pamphlet.—Pre- 
pared for the IEA Tenure Committee. 
50,000 copies printed. 

Motion picture film, “High School 
Opportunities in Illinois.”—16 milli- 
meter silent, showing inequalities in 
educational opportunities among high 
schools. Released October 1. 


IN PREPARATION 


Pamphlet, “School Finance in IIli- 
nois.” 

Pamphlet, “State and Federal Sup- 
port of Public Schools.” 

Pamphlet to replace All the Children. 
Title not yet determined. 

Revision of “Minimum Educational 
Opportunity” slides and film strip. 

Revision of accompanying notes. 

Traveling Exhibit.—The exhibit of 
photographs showing inequalities in 
Illinois schools, prepared for the State 
Fair, is being made into a traveling 
exhibit, which can be shown at Division 
meetings of the IEA and other group 
meetings, such as P.T.A. conferences. 

Promotion of Organization. — (a) 
Speakers’ Schools, four being held in 
October; (b) County Education Coun- 
cils; (c) Teacher Councils. All of these 
involve field work and correspondence. 
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Revision of mailing lists and organi- 
zation of lists for new addressograph 
machine. 

Compiling of newspaper clippings 


concerning public schools, their organi- | 


zation, financing, etc. 

A radio program, “The Education of 
Abraham Lincoln,” in celebration of 
Lincoln’s birthday, to be broadcast 
from Springfield, over a national hook- 
up by the Columbia Broadcasting Com- 
pany, is being prepared through the 
co-operation of the N.E.A., IEA, and 
the Abraham Lincoln Association. 


NECESSARY EXPANSION 

The public relations program should 
be expanded to include weekly radio 
programs, While free time can be ob- 
tained from radio stations for educa- 
tional programs, a great deal of time is 
necessary to write and prepare suitable 
programs. There is not sufficient help 
under the present appropriation to pre- 
pare radio programs. 

A definite need is felt for sound in 
motion pictures produced by this office. 
This is not possible under the present 
appropriation. 

Direct communication with members 
of the association. A definite need is 
felt for a more personal contact with 
members of the association. This is 
not possible within the limits of the 
present appropriation. 

Additional publications and pam- 
phlets needed. Public relations pam- 
phlets have been issued in quantities of 
100,000. To do this, it has been neces- 
sary to sell copies to Divisions and 
other interested groups. An additional 
appropriation for public relations 
would make possible the publication of 
more pamphlets, in greater quantities, 
and distribution without charge. 


Editorial Department 

Reorganization Reorganization of 
the work surrounding the preparation 
and printing of the official publication, 
the IttrNo1s TEACHER, into an Edito- 
rial Department means that the follow- 
ing types of work are centered in this 
department: 

Editorial planning with advice and 
assistance of associates, the major func- 
tion of this department. Existing fi- 
nancial restrictions compel too much of 
the editor’s time to be spent on detail 
at the expense of editorial planning. 

Preparation of copy, including origi- 
nal composition, rewriting and layout. 

Proofreading and make-up. 

Assisting in the editing and make-up 
of publications of other departments. 

Keeping and assembling of records 
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by which the financial soundness of our 
two principal contracts, printing and 
advertising, can be judged. 

Advertising Management.—We 
maintain our relationship with State 
Teachers Magazines on national ac- 
counts but handle promotion of direct 
advertising in this office, and all rou- 
tine work connected with advertising 
orders, copy, proof, billing, collection. 

Making up mailing list from enroll- 
ments sent to this office from Divisions, 
revision and proofreading of mailing 
list and handling correspondence in 
connection with it. 

Keeping up a number of files indis- 
pensable for editorial reference. 

New Editorial Features.—Recently 
added editorial features in which we 
take some pride are “Teaching in the 
Rural School,” edited by Professor 
Reeder of the University of Illinois; 
“Letters to an Old Crony” by Mr. 
Pearson; and “To the Teachers” from 
the office of the Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction, Hon. John A. Wieland. 
Other well established features will be 
continued, and as space permits articles 
dealing with the improvement of in- 
struction, school administration, and 
outstanding activities of Illinois schools 
will be published in addition to the 
material dealing with association ac- 
tivities and program. 

A Desirable Program.—The possi- 
bilities of expansion and improvement 
in a publication are of course limited 
only by the amount of money available. 
However, some few seem both desirable 
and practicable for the near future. 

It is highly desirable that the publi- 
cation be printed on paper stock about 
ten percent heavier than that now used. 
Bulk is important in commanding read- 
er respect and doubly so in command- 
ing advertising consideration. To do 
this would add ten percent to our paper 
and mailing costs, but this added ex- 
pense would likely be offset by in- 
creased advertising revenue. 

The amount at present budgeted by 
the department for art and engravings 
and cover is about half what it would 
cost to secure really effective covers. By 
it we are held within the bounds of 
techniques and processes too unsophis- 
ticated for a publication intended for 
an intelligent class of readers. 

More engravings within the publica- 
tion are desirable. They would be held 
for the most part to illustrating asso- 
ciation activities and illustrations of 
what Illinois schools are doing. 

A small fund available for payment 
for certain types of articles could add 


immeasurably to the value of the con- 
tent. When a demand for an article 
by an authority in the field under con- 
sideration was felt, we would be in a 
position to meet it. 

While we are approaching the satu- 
ration point in respect to circulation 
among the active teachers of the State, 
we are sensitive to the need of getting 
our message to other representative 
groups and to teachers in preparation. 
A special student rate to those enrolled 
in schools of education and teachers 
colleges throughout the State sufficient 
to meet the physical costs of produc- 
tion is desirable, and it is possible that 
some plan of getting the magazine to 
board members may be worked out. 

As activities of the association in- 
crease, it is inevitable that demands 
upon the publication will be greater. It 
is scarcely conceivable that these de- 
mands can be met without some addi- 
tional expense. Certainly a sound plan 
of operation indicates the necessity for 
a margin of two to three thousand dol- 
lars above the cost of printing and mail- 
ing and of departmental salaries. 


Dr. Eells Heads Junior Col- 
lege National Headquarters 

Reorganization of the American As- 
sociation of Junior Colleges, now in its 
nineteenth year, has just been effected 
in accordance with a plan proposed at 
the annual meeting held in Philadel- 
phia in March, 1938. 

The reorganization provides for a 
national” headquarters in charge of an 
executive secretary, which was opened 
September 1, 1938 at 744 Jackson 
Place, Washington, D.C. Dr. Walter 
Crosby Eells has accepted an appoint- 
ment as the first Executive Secretary 
of the reorganized Association. 

Dr. Eells for the past ten years has 
been Professor of Education at Stan- 
ford University. He has just resigned 
this position to accept the new appoint- 
ment. For the past three years he has 
been on leave of absence from Stanford 
University to act as co-ordinator of 
the Co-operative Study of Secondary 
School Standards at Washington. 

The establishment of a central ex- 
ecutive and research office at Wash- 
ington should have considerable influ- 
ence in stimulating and guiding the fu- 
ture development of the junior col- 
lege movement in all parts of the coun- 
try. Through such an office it will be 
possible to render more effective assis- 
tance to junior colleges wherever lo- 
cated and to assist in the organization 
of new ones. 
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School Finance in Illinois 


The second in a series of units of study on Illinois school problems 





By Bernard I. Griffith 


BRIEF 


A SYSTEM of public schodls, open 
to all children and supported by a gen- 
eral system of taxation, is a basic prin- 
ciple in a democracy. This is true from 
the point of view of the preservation 
of a democratic government through an 
informed electorate and from the stand- 
point of preserving a democratic prin- 
ciple of equality of opportunity. 

In the United States the chief re- 
sponsibility for providing public edu- 
cation is lodged with the State gov- 
ernment. As was pointed out in Study 
Unit No. 1, the Illinois Constitution 
provides in effect that the General As- 
sembly or State Legislature shall be the 
Supreme Board of Education. They 
“shall provide a thorough and efficient 
system of free schools whereby all chil- 
dren of this State may receive a good 
common school education.” 

In this Study Unit we are primarily 
interested in the word “provide” from 
the point of view of the provision made 
for financing common schools of IIli- 
nois, the common schools being those 
schools referred to as the elementary 
schools and high schools. 

The amount of money made avail- 
able and the manner in which it is 
spent is one of the main factors deter- 
mining the kind and quality of educa- 
tional opportunity open to a child. This 
statement is no longer without support. 
Grimm’s study, Our Children’s Oppor- 
tunities—in Relation to School Costs} 
shows a direct relationship between 
the level of expenditure per pupil and 
the results obtained. 

Pupils in schools _making a low ex- 
penditure per -were found by 
standard tests to lag four and five 
years behind those in the high-cost 
schools in reading, arithmetic, geog- 
raphy, and language. In addition the 
schools of high expenditure offered 
many opportunities not offered by the 
low-cost schools. 


1Our Children’s Op + Relation to 
School Costs. Publi by Department of Research, 
Illinois Education Association, Springfield, 1938. 
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How are the public schools of Illi- 
nois financed? The total current expen- 
diture of the common school districts 
for the school year ending June, 1937, 

$113,134,340.30°. Of this amount 

® percent came from the local dis- 
tricts, principally from a tax on the 
property in the local school district. 
The State government supplied 10.2 
percent of this total and the Federal 
government .4 of one percent. 

The small amount of Federal sup- 
port was to a large extent for voca- 
tional education. In addition to the 
Federal support for current expendi- 
tures, Federal funds have been used for 
capital outlay such as the construction 
of new buildings. These funds are not 
included in the current expenditure fig- 
ure cited above. 


Distribution of State Funds 

State support to the school districts 
takes the form of an $11 flat grant for 
each elementary pupil in average daily 
attendance. Districts may count at 
least eighteen pupils per teacher for 
this purpose, regardless of the enroll- 
ment. In those districts where a $1.00 
tax rate will not produce a computed 
yield of $30 per elementary pupil in av- 
erage daily attendance, or $850 per 
teacher, the State will supply sufficient 
funds to equalize up to the greater. In 
other words the State attempts to 
equalize educational opportunity in ele- 
mentary schools to a level of $41 per 
pupil in average daily attendance in 
those districts levying $1.00 for elemen- 
tary educational purposes. As a matter 
of fact the $41 level is not reached in 
many elementary schools because of 
tax delinquencies and the unwilling- 
ness of some districts to levy the $1.00 
rate. 

The State government provides no 
regular support for high schools. How- 
ever, a special session of the Legisla- 
ture this year appropriated a million 
dollars for high-school equalization 
purposes. 

The law provides that in those dis- 


~ 84937 Statistical Report of the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction. July 1, 1936, to June 30, 1937. 
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Director of Public Relations, IEA 


tricts levying at least seventy-five 
cents for high-school educational pur- 
poses where the computed yield of such 
a rate is not equal to $80 per resident 
high-school pupil in average daily at- 
tendance the State will equalize to the 
$80 level. 

This is a temporary measure. No 
provision is made for continuing this 
arrangement after this year and it will 
not be continued unless additional leg- 
islation is enacted by the Sixty-first 
General Assembly, which is to convene 
January, 1939. 

State funds are used for aiding dis- 
tricts in the education of orphaned, 
crippled, and otherwise handicapped 
children. Some of these funds are in 
addition to the State distributive fund. 

The county superintendents’ sal- 
aries and funds for county supervisory 
service come from State sources. A 
portion of the funds to support the 
downstate teacher retirement fund also 
comes from State sources. The funds 
are so distributed that Chicago does 
not contribute to the downstate teach- 
ers’ retirement fund. 

The receipts of the State Treasurer 
have increased rapidly in recent years. 


At the same time there has been some - 


increases in the State School fund, but 
they have not been comparable to the 
increase in the receipts of the State 
Treasurer. 

In 1917 the State Treasurer’s re- 
ceipts were 19 million dollars; in 1927 
they were 85 million dollars; and in 
1937 they were 190 million dollars.’ 
The State school fund was $4,057,000 
in 1917, or 21 percent of the State 
Treasurer’s receipts. It was $8,057,000 
in 1927, or 9.4 percent of the State 
Treasurer’s receipts; and $13,057,000 
in 1937, or 6.8 percent of the State 
Treasurer’s receipts. 

The percent of the State’s income 
going to the school fund has steadily 
decreased since 1887, as is shown by 
the following table: 





‘Federal aid to roads, Federal aid to Old Age 
Assistance, and trust funds have been ek in 
each of these in order to make 
parable. Total income “of the State, including thane 
items for 1937, was $225,593,736. 
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STATE TREASURY RECEIPTS AND 


COMMON SCHOOL FUND 


Treasury School Per 
Vear Receipts Fund Cent 
1877 $ 2,048,120 $ 1,057,000 516 
1887 2,122,448 1,057,000 4938 
1897 4,470,784 1,057,000 23.6 
1907 7,873,729 1,057,000 134 
1917 19,046,469 4,057,000 213 
1927 85,922,457 8,057,000 94 
1937 190,882,404.62 13,057,000 638 


Since almost 90 percent of public 
school support in Illinois comes from 
taxes levied on the property of the 
school districts, the financial support 
available for a child’s education de- 
pends to a large extent on the amount 
of wealth, or more accurately on the 
assessed valuation, of the school dis- 
trict in which the child happens to live. 

The equalized assessed valuation of 
property in Illinois has shown a marked 
decline in recent years. In 1927 the 
assessed valuation of all property in 
Illinois was 8.76 billion dollars; in 
1937 it was 5.30 billion dollars, or a 
decrease of almost 40 percent. 

Coupled with this condition, we have 
had high tax delinquencies in some 
portions of the State. For example, 
in March, 1938, delinquencies upon 
1928 to 1936 taxes in Cook County 
totaled more than 418 million dollars.* 
All of this has seriously crippled the 
public schools. For example, the aver- 
age number of days schools were in 
session was cut from 189 in 1930 to 
171 in 1937. This is an average cut of 
eighteen days or more than three weeks 
of school per year from the education 
of our boys and girls in Illinois. 


Inequalities Among Districts 

Great inequalities exist as between 
districts and their ability to support 
schools. For example, one school dis- 
trict in Illinois has $78,000 of assessed 
valuation for each resident high-school 
pupil in average daily attendance, 
while another school district has only 
$3,600° per resident high-school pupil 
in average daily attendance. 

If the first district levied $1.00 on 
each $100 of assessed valuation, it 
would have a computed yield of $780 
per pupil per year, while the second dis- 
trict would produce a computed yield 
of only $36 with the same tax rate. 

Much larger inequalities can be 
pointed out. The Research Depart- 
ment of the Illinois Legislative Council 
points out that the valuation per pupil 

pe Balltin No. 160-A. The Civic Federation and 
Bureau of Chicago. 

ssessed Valuation Per Resident High- 


A 
Schott Pupil im Average Daily Attendance. 1937. 
Department of Research, Illinois Edu- 
Association. Issued July, 1938. 
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in District No. 58, LaSalle County, for 
1934 was $352,109, while at the same 
time in District No. 56, Saline County, 
the valuation per pupil was only $357, 
or a ratio of 1 to 986. 

Low assessed valuations mean poor 
educational opportunities or high tax 
rates or both. The people of one com- 
munity in Illinois will pay this year 
a school tax rate of-$5.00 per $100 of 
assessed valuation. Their tax rate for 
the support of elementary schools is 
$2.60 and for the support of the over- 
lying high-school district is $2.40. 

A large number of places can be cited 
where the total school tax rate is more 
than $4, while in other districts no 
school tax is levied or the rate is only 
a few cents. As a general rule, the 
poorer districts exert the greatest ef- 
fort to support schools. 


School Tax Limitations 

There are certain limitations placed 
on the tax rates that may be levied for 
school support. They vary according 
to the kind of school district, and spe- 
cial provision is made for Chicago. 

Districts maintaining grades one to 
eight, or nine to twelve, may levy $1 
per $100 of assessed valuation for the 
educational fund. This may be in- 
creased to $1.50 by an election. A 
second election held before July 1, 
1937, could have increased this rate 
to $1.80. These same districts may 
levy 371% cents for the building fund. 
This may be increased to 50 cents by 
an election. 

Districts maintaining grades one to 
twelve may levy at-a rate of $1.00 per 
$100 of assessed valuation for educa- 
tional purposes. This may be increased 
to $2.50 by an election. A second 
election held before July 1, 1937, could 
have increased this to $2.80. These 
same districts may levy 37'4 cents for 
the building fund and this may be in- 
creased to 874 cents by an election. 

Non-high school districts may levy 
50 cents per $100 of assessed valua- 
tion. This may be increased to 75 
cents by an election. In all cases if a 
larger rate is required to pay bonds 
and interest, it is levied regardless of 
the above mentioned limitations. 

The school finance situation in Illi- 
nois needs careful study and revision. 
The principal foundation of school sup- 
port, the property tax, is shrinking, 
while the schools are called upon for 


Some fcdeste of School Administration in Illinois. 
Report No. 4, August, 1938. Research Department, 
Illinois Legislative Council. 
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additional services. Great inequalities 
exist in the money available for the 
education of children in various dis- 
tricts of the State. There are enormous 
disparities in the rates of taxation for 
school purposes and wide variance in 
the taxable wealth per pupil as be- 
tween districts. 

Some school boards are unable to 
pay their teachers, and districts are 
bonded beyond the constitutional limit 
and have judgments standing against 
them which they cannot pay. School 
terms been shortened, classes have 
been , and other economies 
have been effected in many districts. 
The receipts of the State Treasurer 
have increased more rapidly than the 
State support of public schools. 

What is the solution to these prob- 
lems? These questions require the care- 
ful thought and consideration of re- 
sponsible citizens of Illinois, if the chil- 
dren are to receive a thorough and effi- 
cient system of schools promised to 
them by our State Constitution. 


THINGS TO THINK ABOUT. 

1. What new sources of educational funds 
should be used to replace the loss to the 
schools resulting from the decrease of as- 
sessed valuation of property in Illinois? ~ 

2. Should the basis of school support be 
shifted from the property tax to other forms 
of taxation? If so, to what forms? Why? 

3. What methods would you suggest for 
equalizing educational opportunity as be- 
tween the school districts in Ilinois? 

4. What method would you suggest for 
equalizing the tax rates paid by the several 
districts ? 

5. Should the State government increase 
its support to the public schools of Illinois? 
Why and how? In what respect would the 
public schools of Illinois benefit from in- 
creased State support? 

THINGS TO DO 

1. Secure a copy of Our Children’s Op- 
portunities—in Relation to School Costs. 
Check the standards of some of the schools 
in your county with the standards found 
in the low, the high, and the medium cost 
schools studied in this survey. 

2. Secure from your county treasurer 
the school tax rates for school districts in 
your county. Compare the rates extended 
in the various districts. 

3. Appoint a committee to compute the 
valuation per pupil in average daily attend- 
ance for the school districts of your coun- 
ty. The basic data can be obtained from 
your county superintendent of schools. - 

4. Secure from your county superintend- 
ent of schools the amount of State aid going 
to the various districts in your county. 

5. Secure from your county superintend- 
ent an explanation of how school funds 
are levied, expended, budgeted, and audited. 
Ask him for an explanation of the duties 
of the various county and township officials 
in this connection. 

6. Gain the attitude of your legislators 
toward the questions raised in this study. 

(Continued on page 63) 
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Program of Legislation 





Friday, September 23, 8:00 P.m. 

Present: Chairman B. F. Shafer, North- 
western; A. W. Boley, Blackhawk; E. H. 
Lukenbill, Central; Frederick T. Wilhelms, 
Chicago; V. L. Beggs, DuPage Valley; T. H. 
Cobb, East Central; E. H. Taylor, Eastern; 
John W. Thalman, Lake Shore; Ronald W. 
Clark, Mississippi Valley; G. E. Thompson, 
Northeastern; B. J. Frazer, Rock River; Will 
A. Green, South Central; Roe M. Wright, 
Southeastern; Russell Malan, Southern; Paul 
B. Chance, Southwestern; G. R. Imbody, 
Western. Also Board members, President 
Susan Scully and Sam Sullivan; and Presi- 
dent Robert Keenan and Public Relations 
Secretary Russell D. Patterson of the Chi- 
cago Division. 

Assent: J. W. Graham, Illinois Valley; 
Selmer H. Berg, Northwestern; John A. 
Hayes, Peoria. 

Chairman Shafer presented a legis- 
lative program as formulated by the 
executive committee of the Legislative 
Committee and the staff, the executive 
committee consisting of Chairman 
Shafer and Messrs. Graham, Beggs, 
and Wright. 

Chairman Shafer emphasized the 
educational surveys being made by 
governmental and extra-governmental 
agencies, and reviewed the necessity 
of developing a well-informed mem- 
bership. He also emphasized the wis- 
dom of having meetings of the respec- 
tive Divisional delegate bodies pre- 
vious to the annual meeting. 

The program of legislation as finally 
adopted by the committee follows. The 
committee recommended the appoint- 
ment of at least one person in each 
county to serve as a legislative contact 
man—a person carefully chosen be- 
cause of his ease of access to the local 
legislators. 


THE PROGRAM OF LEGIS- 
LATION 

Adopted by the Committee on Legislation 
of the Illinois Education Association on Sep- 
tember 24, 1938, to be submitied to the 
Representative Assembly of the IEA at the 
annual meeting on December 28, 1938. 
General Legislation 

We recommend the following: 

1. A larger unit of school adminis- 
tration and support with an elected 
board for each unit, such boards to 
have authority to appoint administra- 
tive officers. 

2. The enactment of legislation es- 


tablishing the superintendent employed 
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by a board of education as the chief 
executive officer of that board and 
otherwise defining his status. 

3. Enactment of legislation raising 
the requirements for certificates for 
beginning teachers so that the mini- 
mum requirements shall be four years 
above the high-school level, including 
special training in the field or fields 
in which said teachers choose to teach, 
such training to be had by actual at- 
tendance at a recognized institution of 
higher learning; also providing that 
county superintendents and all begin- 
ning supervisory officers who teach less 
than one-half time must have super- 
visory certificates. This legislation 
shall not be retroactive and shall not 
apply to persons now actively engaged 
in teaching. 

4. A tenure law and a minimum 
wage law, the latter to provide for a 
minimum salary of not less than $800 
per year, and not less than $100 per 
month. 

5. Revision of the State Teachers’ 
Pension Law so as to provide an actu- 
arially sound and adequate pension. 

6. Revision of present law so as to 
provide certain and more equitable 
assessment of property, both tangible 
and intangible, throughout the State. 

7. The enactment of legislation pro- 
viding for an advisory State Board of 
Education that will function for the 
good of the schools and independently 
of politics. 

8. Support of such legislation as is 
approved and sponsored by the Chi- 
cago Division where such legislation 
has to do with Chicago only. 

We oppose the following: 

1. State adoption of textbooks. 

2. Any limitation on the total tax 
rates levied against property, unless 
and until other adequate and certain 
sources of revenue are provided. 
Finance 

We recommend the enactment of 
legislation: 

1. To increase the State Distribu- 
tive Fund until it shall equal at least 
twenty-five percent (25%) of the costs 
of the common schools of the State— 
this sum to be distributed upon the 
basis of flat grants and equalization 
for grades one through twelve. 
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2. To re-appropriate the delinquent 
State property taxes due the schools 
for the years 1931, 1932 and 1933, 
and to re-appropriate funds to pay 
other arrearages which have accumu- 
lated in the payment of the State 
school fund and special aid for handi- 
capped children. 

3. To provide that each school dis- 
trict shall be guaranteed a building 
fund rate of at least 12%4 cents on 
each $100 of assessed valuation of the 
district, in addition to requirements 
for bond and interest payments. 

4. To provide that unit systems op- 
erating both elementary and high- 
school grades may be allowed a tax 
rate without referendum equal to the 
combined rates now permitted in areas 
served by dual systems. 

5. To provide for adequate State 
support for the education of delin- 
quent, deaf, blind, crippled, truant, in- 
corrigible, and otherwise handicapped 
children. 

6. To provide adequate support for 
the State university and the State 
teachers’ colleges. 


Advancement of Program 

We hereby instruct the Legislative 
Committee and the members of the 
staff to advance this program in its 
various parts and as a whole as ex- 
peditiously as is possible. 

je hereby designate our Executive 

Secretary, Mr. Irving F. Pearson, our 
official representative and authorize 
him and his staff to represent us in all 
matters of legislation, but working, 
of course, under the general direction 
of this committee or its executive com- 
mittee; and we instruct him and them 
not only to prepare, or have prepared, 
the necessary bills to cover this pro- 
gram of legislation, but also after their 
introduction to support and defend 
them in every way possible. We urge 
the entire Illinois Education Associa- 
tion and all of its individual members 
to give their full and active support 
in translating this program into law. 

We furthermore recommend the 
whole-hearted co-operation on the part 
of this association with other friends 
and groups sincerely dedicaféd to the 
advancement of educational opportu- 
nities in Tllinois. 
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Setters (0 an Old Crony 


aa An informal communication emphasizing current de- 


By IRVING F. PEARSON 


Executive Secretary 
Illinois Education Association 


Dear DAVE: 


At long last I have found time to 
write to you again. I was happy to 
hear from ‘you and about your new as- 
signment. The two-school principal- 
ship should afford many fine new ex- 
periences. 

I was also happy to hear that your 
teachers were pleased with our new 
study units and the idea of teacher and 
lay council organization we are insti- 
tuting. As you say, it is a most demo- 
cratic procedure, one which conforms 
to the basic structure and procedure of 
our association. I hope all school 
teachers and administrators will sub- 
scribe to the new effort. It means so 
much to the advancement of our great 
work. 


Behind the Scenes 


The multitude of details involved in 
answering the hundreds of questions 
which come from all parts of the State, 
in assembling facts to support our own 
program, and in arousing the profes- 
sion and the public to the realities of 
our problems tax our abilities and 
time to the limit. 

I saw one brief research page the 
other day which took one of our skilled 
staff members thirteen weeks to pre- 
pare. The page cost us $586, but it 
constituted the basis for state-wide cal- 
culations which others could not secure 
for $10,000! Few persons realize the 
weeks and months of grinding work be- 
hind calculating machines, records, etc. 
necessary before our association can 
tell the world how much this and that 
kind of school support will cost the 
State, or how much the districts will 
receive by virtue of that aid! 

We have a new “movie” showing 
high-school inequalities in Illinois. It’s 
a “knock-out” as Skinny would say. 
It takes only one-half hour to show— 
but it took weeks of planning, traveling, 
picturing, editing, and printing to pro- 
duce. The end is not there! It almost 
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velopments in the IEA 





invariably involves much lecturing by 
some members of our staff, and that 
means added hours of travel and effort! 

I review the above only for the pur- 
pose of demonstrating the fact that we 
don’t know nor often appreciate what 
goes on behind the curtain and in ad- 
vance of the stage presentation. 

We are now venturing forth upon a 
great program of acquainting the pub- 
lic with our educational needs. We 
need not apologize for that effort. The 
schools are the creatures of the public, 
and we are the creatures privileged to 
serve the schools. If the public wishes 
help to cure its physical ills, it looks to 
the physicians. If the public senses 
problems in government, it looks to its 
statesmen to take the initiative. Why 
should not the public look to its teach- 
ers to solve its educational problems? 
The teaching profession itself must an- 
swer that question. 

Do you see, Dave, why it is we’re 
placing so much emphasis upon teach- 
er-study of our problems? Of course 
you do. A united profession, intelli- 
gent in its understanding of profession- 
al and school problems, democratically 
co-operative and aggressively active, 
can do more to solve the problems of 
the teaching profession and of educa- 
tion in Illinois than any other force. 

Our best efforts will be employed to 
develop a united teaching force! The 
enemies of our program do not wait to 
tackle us in the halls of the Legisla- 
ture. They seek to establish discord 
“back home.” Some of them serve 
agencies antagonistic to democracy. 
Others would defeat us to save their 
dollars. Still others would defeat us 
because they would dispose of the 
money elsewhere. Then there are 
those who are opposed to public educa- 
tion as a matter of principle. 

Our members should very carefully 
consider the underlying purposes and 
backgrounds of those who would op- 
pose our program. 

By the way, that new plan of de- 
partmentalizing our editorial work is 
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working beautifully. Already this 
month we have saved the salary of our 
secretary by taking over the special 
advertising business ourselves. The re- 
maining advertising business we con- 
tinue to secure from an agency created 
by all state teacher organizations for 
nation-wide advertising solicitation. 

I have so many talks (addresses 
they call them) ahead of me, that I’m 
beginning to feel that I am still up 
there with my old county superintend- 
ency again, giving P.T.A. and Grange 
talks, etc. I really need an airplane. 
I’m happy, however, to get acquainted 
with the State, and our teacher-mem- 
bers everywhere. 

We have been very much pleased 
with the type and number of persons 
who have called upon us lately for as- 
sistance in their attacks upon educa- 
tional problems. Research specialists 
in other agencies, both governmental 
and private, have consulted our Mr. 
Grimm to obtain his data. One govern- 
mental report, that of the research staff 
of the new Illinois Legislative Council, 
a council of legislators, has used many 
of our figures and publicly acknowl- 
edged Mr. Grimm’s contributions to 
their data. Many of the council’s 
legislator members have come in for 
help upon specific problems that have 
been assigned to them. 


Co-operative Effort Needed 


Facts are facts wherever they are 
used, and if they come from us, we 
feel that eventually they may be used 
to help advance our program. Then, 
too, persons thus assisted feel gratéful 


to us and in time as opportunity pre- 


sents itself they may wish to serve us. 
Life, after all, is a co-operative 
thing. It’s when we pull apart selfish- 
ly that the fur begins to fly. There’s 
too much of that in the world today. 
We hope and believe that the teachers 
will present a united front. 
Best regards to the folks, Dave. 
Yours as ever, 
Irv. 
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Edited by EDWIN H. REEDER 
Professor of Education 
University of Illinois 


oe problem of securing satisfactory rela- 
tionships between the schools, and the tax- 
payers and parents is an ever present one to 
all school officials. In large cities, the news- 
papers offer a useful avenue for school pub- 
licity. The rural-school teacher, however, is 
denied this agency for telling the public what 
he is doing. 

What, then, are some of the means that 
the rural teacher may employ to foster 
healthy relationships between the school and 
the community? Mr. William Paul Sullivan, 
assistant principal of the Tri-City Consoli- 
dated School at Buffalo, Illinois, wrote a 
paper discussing this problem at the Univer- 
sity of Illinois last summer. Unfortunately 
the paper is too long to quote in its entirety ; 
the excerpts from it which constitute the 
remainder of this article, however, give sev- 
eral excellent and concrete suggestions. 


®@ A complete bibliography of all that 

has been written on public school 
relations would be large indeed. The 
singular thing about the matter is, 
however, that little or nothing has been 
done in regard to a definite program 
for the very small rural schools. Most 
writers confine their efforts to the sub- 
ject of publicity for large school sys- 
tems. Perhaps this has been due to the 
fact that writers on educational prob- 
lems have come out of large systems, 
and it is only natural that they should 
use their own background in their 
writing. Be that as it may, the fact 
remains that the small rural school is 
just as definitely in need of a public 
relations program. 

In any school, no matter how small, 
there is one avenue always open to a 
public relations program, and that is 
the children and the school itself. I do 
not mean that the children should be 
exploited to furnish suitable publicity 
for the school. However, regardless of 
what the policy of the school may be 
in regard to publicity or a public rela- 
tions program, the children advertise 
it in some manner and do so to a great- 
er extent than is often imagined. 

The results of a survey made in a 
town in Canada very definitely prove 
this. About ninety percent of the par- 
ents interviewed stated that their chil- 
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Teaching in the Rural School 
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A department in which the rural teacher may present 
his problems and assist in solving others 





dren talked freely about what went on 
in school and that they, the parents, 
tried to follow closely the progress of 
their children through school. This 
indicates to be true what many a 
teacher has long suspected, that in a 
family where there are children school 
affairs hold an important place in the 
general conversation. 

In the smallest rural school the 
teacher can do much to promote the 
health of the child; in so doing the 
school favorably impresses the patron, 
and that is exactly what the public re- 
lations program is attempting to do. 


Play Periods 


It would be well to look at some of 
the concrete things that a teacher of a 
rural school can do for the health of 
the children. First, let us view the 
play situation. Play may be an extra- 
curricular activity but it is highly im- 
portant. When the rural teacher or- 
ganizes her play periods so that the 
children experience real joy in them, 
that teacher is assisting her school’s 
public relations program. Happiness is 
contagious. Happy children bring hap- 
piness from the school to the home. A 
healthful relation with the public is 
thus easily and effectively built. 

It is not contended that the school 
must become a place of frivolity, or 
that entertainment should be the dom- 
inant rather than the incidental theme. 
However we ought to bear in mind 
Masefield’s line, “The days that make 
us happy make us wise.” 

Let us consider another aspect of the 
rural school public relations program. 
In Sangamon County there is a certain 
rural school in which the normal en- 
rollment varies from sixteen to twenty- 
five pupils. The building is a one- 
room structure. The enrollment is 
made up of children of tenant farmers 
and of the “hired hands.” 

Until recently the landowners and 
taxpayers were relatively uninterested 
in the school, since they themselves 
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no longer had any children attend- 
ing the school. But in 1931 an ex- 
tension unit of the Farm Bureau was 
organized in the district. The meet- 
ings were held in the school building. 
It is highly significant that since that 
time the following improvements have. 
been made in the building and the 
equipment: 

The building has been given a new 
roof and a new coat of paint; a base- 
ment has been excavated and a fur- 
nace installed; electricity has been 
brought to the school; battleship lino- 
leum has been placed upon the floor, 
new steel desks have been added, new 
blackboards have been installed and 
two sets of reference books have been 
purchased. 

In addition, the school board with 
the sanction of the taxpayers has hired 
a qu@ified teacher with a bachelor’s 
degree in Education and is paying her 


.a salary of one hundred twenty-five 


dollars a month. The point which I 
hope is self-evident is that all these 
changes were brought about after the 
school became in itself a social center. 
These benefits were not the result of 
any planned publicity campaign nor of 
any one public relations policy. The 
results were effected merely by allow- 
ing the school itself to become impor- 
tant to a large group of citizens. 


Community Library Service 
There is one way in which small 
schools can be of service to the com- 
munity that is often overlooked by 
rural teachers and administrators. It 
may very well establish a library serv- 
ice for the entire community. The se- 
cret of success along this line lies in 
the fact that so little will go so far 
when one is attempting to meet a real 
need or deficiency in the community. 
The state of Illinois maintains an ex- 
tension library in Springfield. Any pub- 
lic school may apply for and receive 
fifty books for a certain period of time. 

(Continued on page 63) 
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To the Teachers— mos o oes 


from the office of Superintendent of Public Instruction 
JOHN A. WIELAND, Superintendent 


® THE following is a list of recent 

publications of the Office of Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction which 
will be helpful to the teachers of IIli- 
nois. Some are valuable to all teach- 
ers; others to certain groups only. 
Most of the circulars can be obtained 
through your local county superintend- 
ent of schools. 


1935 Scoot Law or Ixxovors. Circular 
No. 284. Includes all general school laws 
and amendments up to and including those 
passed by the Fifty-ninth General Assembly. 
For later laws see Circular No. 297. 

Tue Strate Scoot Funp anp Its Iyrer- 
preTaTion. Circular No. 286. A condensed 
explanation of the State Aid Law illustrated 
by sample claims. Contains statement on 
budgets and general basis of division of edu- 
cational and building fund items. 


EpucaTionaL Tests For Use in Hicu 
Scnoots. Circular No. 287. A carefully se- 
lected bibliography of educational tests for 
use in high schools. 


EpucaTionaL Tests ror Use mn ELEMEN- 
tary Scnoors. Circular No. 288. A sim- 
ilar bibliography for elementary schogjs. 

Evementary Scuoot Stanparps. Circular 
No. 289. A manual for rating elementary 
schools. (The supply of this circular is ex- 
hausted. See the Elementary School Annual 
Report and Rating Scale for a revision of 
this in different form.) 


Puysicat Epucation. Circular No. 292. 
An integrated program for the elementary 
school to aid in teaching health and physical 
education in compliance with Illinois laws. 

Curricutum ButietiIs—NumsBer One. 
Circular No. 293. Prepared by the State 
Curriculum Steering Committee for use by 
teacher study-groups. Explains and outlines 
the state-wide program of curriculum build- 
ing in Illinois. 

Reparms aNp Eogurement. Circular No. 
294. Contains many suggestions for efficient 
and economical improvement, especially in 
small elementary schools. 

Texrsooxs AND Prices—Orricia, List 
Strate or Inxmvors. Circular No. 296. Lists 
all textbooks accepted by the Office of the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction in ac- 
cordance with the Textbook Listing Law. 

1937 SupPpLeMENT TO THE ScHoot Law oF 
Intrwos. Circular No. 297. Includes school 
legislation enacted by the special sessions of 
the Fifty-ninth General Assembly and the 
regular session of the Sixtieth General 
Assembly. (See Circular No. 284 for laws 
previously enacted.) 

Lasoratory Equipment, APPARATUS, AND 
Ormer Ams. Circular No. 298. A guide for 
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high-school principals and science teachers 
in planning and selecting laboratory equip- 
ment and apparatus. Contains many dia- 
grams of laboratory layouts. 

Sarety Epucation. Circular No. 299. A 
course of study, guide, and materials for 
teaching in all grade levels. (On press.) 

Ittuvors ScnHoot Dmectory. Circular No. 
300. Lists personnel of the Office of Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction; county su- 
perintendents and their assistants; superin- 
tendents and principals of elementary and 
high schools; recognized colleges, universi- 
ties, and private schools; rosters of teachers 
in four-year high schools; and officers of 
various other education associations and 
clubs. Published annually and sent to high- 
school principals and superintendents. (The 
1938-39 Directory will be off the press about 
December 1.) 

Heattu anp Puysicat Epucation Curri- 
cutum. Circular No. 301. In preparation 
by a state-wide committee of county super- 
intendents, principals, teachers, and directors 
of physical education. Available at present 
only in tentative preliminary form (mimeo- 
graphed). 

Rutes, Recutations, ProcraMs or Ex- 
AMINATIONS For Liutrep State CERTIFICATES, 
AND Certiricatinc Act. Circular No. 302. 
Self-explanatory. Also gives requirements 
for the various grades of teachers’ certificates 

“issued without examination. 

Report on Recocnirion or Hicu ScHoois 
For 1937-38. Circular No. 303. An official 
list of “Recognized” Illinois High Schools for 
1937-38. (Circular No. 295 contains the list 
for 1936-37.) 


In addition to the above numbered 
circulars, the following publications 
are available: 


Ittuvors Dictionary Contest BULLETIN. 
Outlines an educational program for instruc- 
tion in the use of the dictionary. Planned 
to stimulate wider use of the dictionary in 
Illinois schools. Accompanied by a series 
of class exercises. 

Etementary Scuoor Annuat Report 
anp Ratrnc ScaLe (1938-39). A guide con- 
taining criteria for evaluating and rating ele- 
mentary schools as “Recognized” or “Su- 
perior.” Devised primarily for small schools 
but easily applied to larger ones. 

Heattn EpvucaTion MATERIALS FOR 
Teacuers. A selected list (mimeographed) 
of free or inexpensive pamphlets and book- 
lets. 

Tue Sratisticat Report. An annual pub- 
lication of about 280 pages. 

Tue Forty-rmst Brenwntar Report. An 
834-page statistical report for the two years 
ending June 30, 1936. Of interest mainly 
to those making statistical studies. 


Tue Epvucationat Press Butietin. Pub- 
lished monthly from September to May, in- 
clusive, of each year. Contains material of 
value to teachers, school administrators, and 
school officers. Circulation limited. Addi- 
tional names placed on mailing list on re- 
quest only. 

Secure needed circulars and other 
publications through your county su- 
perintendent. 

eee 


Special Classes or Schools 
for Handicapped Children 


The Superintendent of Public In- 
struction should be notified immediate- 
ly after a school board decides to es- 
tablish a special class or school for the 
education of (a) crippled children, (b) 
children who are blind or have defec- 
tive vision, (c) children who are deaf, 
or (d) children who have been de- 
clared delinquent by a court of com- 
petent jurisdiction, or (e) transported 
handicapped children. The Superin- 
tendent should be notified so that he 
can forward to the school board the 
proper forms for making the annual 
report. 

A separate annual report should be 
filed with the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction for each type (crippled, 
blind, deaf, delinquent) of special class 
or school in the district. A visitation 
report for each year should also be filed 
prior to March 1. 

No school can be certified to the De- 
partment of Public Welfare for the 
payment of the excess cost until both 
an annual report and a visitation re- 
port have been filed with the Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction. 





Motion Picture Film Avail- 
able on Free Loan Basis 


Four new educational motion pic- 
tures about such Virginia subjects as 
George Washington, Luray Caverns, 
Natural Bridge and historic Lexing- 
ton, and the Colonial National Histor- 
ical Park, have been added to the film 
library of the Virginia Conservation 
Commission, Richmond, for distribu- 
tion on a free loan basis to schools, 
colleges, civic and travel clubs, and 
other such organizations. : 

Some of the films are silent, some 
are sound; some are available in 16mm 
size, and others in 35mm size. Organ- 
izations desiring to borrow these films 
are advised first to write to the com- 
mission for one of its new motion pic- 
ture pamphlets, in which each film is 
described and in which the conditions 
of distribution are listed. 
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ducational NEWS BRIEFS 


ILLINOIS TEACHER correspondents over 
the State report significant activities 








Belvidere Teachers Association 


The Belvidere Teachers Association spon- 
sored a historical pageant on May 5 and 6, 
in commemoration of the one hundred fif- 
tieth anniversary of the Constitution. The 
first scenes presented the settlement of the 
colonies; the second part dealt more particu- 
larly with the formation of the Constitu- 
tion; the third linked past and present. A 
brass sextet, choral and dancing features 
heightened the effectiveness of the program. 


Enrollments at Teachers Colleges 


Enrollment at the five Teachers Colleges 
in September exceeds the September 1937 
registrations by more than one thousand or 
eighteen percent according to a survey made 
among the college registrars by the Daily 
Courier at Charleston, Illinois. 

Eastern reports a forty percent increase 
above 1937 registrations and Northern and 
Western a twenty-three percent increase over 
the enrollment for the fall quarter last year, 
while Southern reports an all-time enrollment 
record with a registration of 1,872 for the 
fall term. Although ILS.N.U. has limited 
enrollments, registration figures there show a 
substantial gain over last year’s, according to 
the Courier’s report. 


L S. N. U. History Depicted in Mural 


During the summer a mural by Albert 
Pels was hung in the post office at Normal. 
It is fitting that the painting in a city which 
takes its name from the normal school should 
depict “The Development of the State Nor- 
mal School.” The mural, done in tempera 
and oil on canvas, covers two periods in 
I. S. N. U. history. The left portion depicts 
the period preceding the erection of the first 
normal school building in Illinois and the 
right section is a contemporary scene of col- 
lege life. 


Miss Eyestone Retires 


Miss Laura Eyestone, for thirty-seven 
years a member of the faculty at Illinois 
State Normal University, retired from active 
service at the close of the summer session. 
Since 1901 she has served as critic teacher in 
the lower grades. 


Teacher-Librarians Manual 


The teacher-librarians’ section of the IIli- 
nois High School Conference to be held No- 
vember 3-5, 1938, will meet in University 
High School Library. Miss Evaline Kramer, 
librarian at University High School, will be 
hostess. Mrs. Helen M. Beeson, formerly 
teacher-librarian at Neponset, Illinois, will 
present A simplified plan for the organization 
of the high-school library: A manual for the 
teacher-librarian. Part of the meeting will 
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At the first meeting this year of the 
Quincy Teachers Association, the teachers 
organized a Quincy Teachers’ Benefit De- 
partment. The object is to promote a fund 
to assist members who may be absent from 
school on account of personal illness. Each 
teacher is to contribute a certain sum each 
year. From the fund so accumulated teach- 
ers who are absent on account of illness are 


is not to exceed twenty-five days in any 
school year. About ninety percent of the 
Quincy teachers have indicated intention of 
Lee County Schools 

L. W. Miller, county superintendent of 
schools, Dixon, has provided the rural and 
village schools of Lee county with a new 
type report card. This type of report indi- 
cates pupil progress both in scholarship and 
citizenship and emphasizes the value of an 
individual’s effort to surpass his own pre- 
vious efforts rather than competition among 
pupils of unequal ability. 


Bradley College 


In order to bridge more effectively the gap 
“between the life of a college student and 
the life of a productive worker,” a practical 
plan by which students spend a semester in 
work and a semester in college has been in- 
troduced at Bradley College this term. 

Under this “Co-operative Plan of Educa- 
tion,” 4 selected group of twenty to forty 
students will be chosen from this year’s in- 
coming freshman class. After completing 
their freshman year at Bradley, these stu- 
dents will spend four years in alternate se- 
mesters of work and study. The combined 
course will cover five years, one hundred 
twenty-four credit hours. 

The Peoria Manufacturers and Merchants 
association has approved the plan and ten 
large Peoria firms have assured President 
Hamilton that they will co-operate. 


Shelby County Schoolmasters 
Adopt IEA Study Units 


Study Units appearing monthly in the 
Ittrvors Teacuer will form the basis of dis- 
cussion at the monthly meetings of the 
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Shelby County Schoolmasters’ Club, accord- 
ing to a letter received from J. A. Mann, 
superintendent of schools, Shelbyville. School 
board members and other interested laymen 
will be invited to attend these meetings. 


N. L Homecoming 


The N. I. Homecoming, October 7-9, is 
planned this year to have a professional 
theme, “Teachers of Tomorrow,” which will 
be interpreted even in the floats of the 
Homecoming parade. All that is traditional 
is preserved, but new emphasis and one new 
feature are added. The new feature is an 
Alumni School, which this year takes the 
form of a round table discussion of “Fron- 
tiers in Education” by a group of alumni 
and faculty members. Dr. Paul Witty of 
Northwestern University will give the after- 
dinner address at the Annual Alumni Ban- 
quet on the subject, “Teachers of Tomor- 
row.” 


New Training School Building 

President W. P. Morgan is postponing the 
announcement of the date of the dedication 
of the new training school building at West- 
ern until all needed equipment is installed 
and until landscaping of the grounds and 
construction of walks and drives is com- 
pleted. The new building, which has attract- 
ed the attention of many school architects, 
is located west of the college’s administra- 
tion building. 


Dr. Lotus D. Coffman 


Dr. Lotus D. Coffman, University of 
Minnesota president who died September 22, 
was a former Illinois educator. From 1907 
to 1912 he was director of teacher training 
at the Eastern Illinois State Teachers Col- 
lege in Charleston. Later he served as pro- 
fessor of education at the University of 
Illinois. He became president of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota in 1920. 


Co-operative House Established 


Harwood Hall, the first student co-opera- 
tive house at Southern Illinois Normal Uni- 
versity, has been opened this year under the 
sponsorship of the school administration. Of 
the sixteen boys who are living in the house, 
fifteen are on the student payroll. 


Second Session of NYA Training 
School at S. L N. U. 

The second session of the NYA Resident 
Training School opened this month with 
thirty unemployed boys from Southern IIli- 
nois communities enrolled. The boys in the 
school are earning their way by working on 
projects sponsored by the college, and are 

(Continued on page 57) 
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Statewide Seminar Consid- 
ers School Organization 
and Finance 
@ REPRESENTATIVES of twenty 
statewide organizations met in 
Springfield on September 17 to consid- 
er the problems of school organization 
and school finance in Illinois. Presiding 
was Dr. D. E. Lindstrom, rural so- 
ciologist, University of Illinois. The 
questions of the larger unit and in- 
creased State support of schools were 
discussed in detail. The Seminar 
reached no agreement in regard to 
these questions. 

It was the consensus that the Semi- 
nar was valuable because of the ex- 
change of information and opinions by 
the groups represented. It was agreed 
that the Seminar would meet again on 
December 3 in Springfield to consider 
specific proposals for remedying exist- 
ing evils, to be presented by the or- 
ganizations represented. 

The representatives of the Illinois 
Education Association will submit defi- 
nite proposals to the December meet- 
ing. As a result of many years of study 
by the Research Department and com- 
mittees of the association, the associa- 
tion has definite recommendations to 
make and factual material to back its 
recommendations. 

The Public Relations Department of 
the IEA is responsible for interesting 
the Seminar in school problems. At- 
tending the September 17 meeting 
were representatives of the following 
organizations: 
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Seminar on Community Relations, 





cee on 
Springtield, September 17 

Illinois League of Women Voters 

Illinois Church Council 

American Association of University Women 

University of Illinois ° 

Illinois Farmers Institute 

County Superintendents Association 

Office of Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion 

Illinois Education Association 

Illinois Agricultural Association 

American Legion 

Illinois State School Board Association 

Illinois Legislative Council 

Illinois Congress of Parents and Teachers 

Illinois State Normal Universities 

Illinois Federation of Women’s Clubs 

State Federation of Teachers 

Illinois Library Association 

State Planning Commission 

Illinois Home Bureau Federation 

Illinois Federation of Colleges 


It is hoped that as a result of the 
consideration of educational opportu- 
nities by the representatives of these 
state-wide agencies certain fundamental 
principles can be agreed upon which 
will form the basis for common action 
by the groups represented. 





Meeting of Public Relations 
Council 
® ALL Divisions of the IEA were rep- 
resented at the meeting of the 
Public Relations Council held at the 
state headquarters in Springfield, Sep- 
tember 24. The Public Relations 
Council consists of the presidents and 
public relations chairmen of the vari- 
ous Divisions, and the Board of Di- 
rectors of the IEA. Attending the 
meeting also were members of the state 
Legislative Committee and the office 
staff of the association. 
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The importance of proceeding im- 
mediately with the organization of 
county education councils and teacher 
councils was emphasized at the meet- 
ing. Mr. Pearson requested the pub- 
lic relations chairmen to assist in dis- 
tributing and explaining at Division 
meetings a communication directed to 
every member of the association. 

Plans for the Speakers’ Schools were 
completed and a new film, “High 
School Opportunities,” was shown. 
Representatives of eleven Divisions 
indicated that their Divisions would 
purchase copies of the film, “High 
School Opportunities,” the film, “Our 
Children’s Opportunities,” and a gen- 
eral set of slides at the special price 
quoted by the state office of $60 
for the combination. Representatives 
of other Divisions indicated that their 
Divisions probably would purchase the 
combination. 

Materials available from the Re- 
search Department to be used by the 
Public Relations workers were ex- 
plained by L. R. Grimm, Director. 
Eloise P. Bingham, Editor of the ILx1- 
NoIs TEACHER, outlined the Study 
Units appearing monthly in the 
TEACHER for use by study groups. 
She stated that reprints of the Study 
Units will be available for lay groups 
not receiving the magazine. 





President Shaw Entertained 
© THE newly-elected president of the 

Nationai Education Association, Dr. 
Reuben T. Shaw, a Pennsylvania high- 
school teacher and an active worker 
in the N.E.A. for many years, devoted 
Thursday, September 8, to the presen- 
tation of national problems before a 
group of Chicago and “downstate” 
teacher leaders. 

Dr. Shaw spent the morning in con- 


sultation with Mr. Russell D. Patter- - 


son, Public Relations Secretary of the 
Chicago Division of the Illinois Educa- 
tion Association, and Mr. Irving F. 
Pearson, Executive Secretary of the 
IEA. At noon he lunched with Su- 
perintendent William H. Johnson of 
the Chicago schools. At 4:00 p.m. he 
conferred with President Maynard 
Hutchins of the University of Chicago. 

At 4:45 -p.m. President Shaw met 
with the directorate of the Illinois Fd- 
ucation Association and the directors 
of the Chicago Division at the latter’s 
downtown headquarters, and at 6:30 
P.M. was the guest of honor at a dinner 
held in the Sherman Hotel. Approxi- 
mately fifty teacher organization lead- 
ers were present. 
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At the afternoon meeting the Di- 
rectors indicated opposition to a plan 
advanced to provide a national director 
for each 10,000 members within a 
state, and favored instead the creation 
of six or seven national directorships- 
at-large. The Directors furthermore 
indicated opposition to the surrender 
of the Illinois national directorship 
purchased many years ago when the 
national organization needed finan- 
cial assistance. 


Regional Conferences Approved 

The Directors informally approved 
Dr. Shaw’s plan of establishing region- 
al conferences for the purpose of devel- 
oping professional standards and or- 
ganization for teachers of all classes— 
college, secondary, elementary, admin- 
istrative, etc—comparable to those 
subscribed to by physicians and law- 
yers in their respective professions. 

In his address before the dinner- 
meeting, Dr. Shaw emphasized the 
great necessity for the development of 
a united teaching profession. Only by 
means of a united profession can prog- 
ress be gained and maintained in re- 
spect to the problems of the profession 
in the tenure, retirement, salary and 
other fields. The profession of teach- 
ing must lead the way in respect to 
school improvements, just as the medi- 
cal and legal professions have improved 
the institutions they serve. 


Strong Organizations Needed 

President Shaw emphasized the ef- 
fective group attitude toward the pro- 
fessional organizations maintained by 
physicians and lawyers. He _ indi- 
cated that few members of these pro- 
fessions question the high dues paid 
by them in lump sum for national, 
state and local purposes, and reviewed 
the fact that members entering the 
professions referred to subscribe to 
their organizations unhesitatingly and 
as a matter of course. 

Dr. Shaw pictured the teaching pro- 
fession organization as being a tri- 
angle—the most rigid and sturdy fig- 
ure so long as its points are secure 
and the sides straight and stout. He 
said that the weakest leg of the tri- 
angle is the National—-local organi- 
zations having about 900,000 members, 
state associations about 700,000, and 
the national association only 200,000 
members. He applauded the all-in- 
clusive enrollment plan now operative 
in several states and communities. 

Dr. Shaw reminded those present 
that the teaching profession is bigger 
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Dr. DuShane Meets with IEA Tenure Committee 





@ DR. Donald DuShane, chairman of 

the N.E.A. *ommittee on tenure, 
met with the members of the IEA 
Tenure Committee on Friday, Sep- 
tember 30. Dr. DuShane gave the 
members of the committee the benefit 
of his study and experience on many 
matters related to effective tenure leg- 
islation. Representatives of the Illi- 
nois Federation of Teachers also par- 
ticipated in the discussions. 

Back row, standing, reading from 
left to right—Freeman Goodwin, 
Springfield, president, Illinois Federa- 
tion of Teachers; Noble Puffer, county 
superintendent of schools, Cook Coun- 
ty; R. W. Marshall, Proviso Township 
High School, Maywood; Zella Mobley, 
Casey Junior High School, Mt. Ver- 


non; Mrs. Hatterman, Chicago, chair- 
man committee on legislation, Illinois 
Federation of Teachers; Robert Kee- 
nan, president, Chicago Division, IEA, 
and member N.E.A. committee on ten- 
ure; C. U. Hancock, principal, Logan 
School, West Frankfort; Orville T. 
Bright, Flossmoor, IEA Board of Di- 
rectors; V. L. Nickell, Champaign, 
IEA Board of Directors. 

Front row, seated, left to right— 
Bruce Merwin, S.I1.S.N.U., Carbon- 
dale; Susan Scully, Chicago, President 
IEA; Dr. Donald DuShane, Colum- 
bus, Indiana, chairman, N.E.A. com- 
mittee on tenure; Blanche Cline, prin- 
cipal, Columbia School, Champaign, 
chairman IEA Committee on Tenure. 














than any member or any little group 
or organization of members. He said, 
“If the profession can’t speak as one 
voice rather than a babel of voices the 
future of the profession is not secure.” 
He reminded his audience that educa- 
tional boundaries know no state lines. 


President Shaw advocated the care- 
ful selection of delegates to the na- 
tional convention, their election for 
terms of three years, and the full pay- 
ment of their expenses by local and 
state affiliates. 

Dr. Shaw then presented some of the 
excellent pamphlets prepared by the 
National Education Association, and 
reminded his hearers that although 
local organizations, being close at 
hand, seem most effective, the state 
and national organizations always lead 
the way in research, in new programs 
and plans, and in public relations and 
legislative activities. 

At the conclusion of Dr. Shaw’s in- 
teresting and practical talk many of 
those present participated in informal 
discussion regarding the problems the 
national president raised. The discus- 
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sion emphasized the necessity of in- 
forming new members of the profession 
regarding the organizations of the pro- 
fession, the need for in-service instruc- 
tion regarding the work and problems 
of the professional organizations, fed- 
eral support for public education, wider 
participation in local and regional ac- 
tivity of teacher organizations, and 
many other problems. 

Those present at the rather hastily 
called meeting felt that it was most 
practical and worthwhile. They ex- 
pressed sincere appreciation for the 
services of Dr. Shaw and the fact that 
his school board has released him with 
pay to serve the cause of national edu- 
cation as the president of the teaching 
profession’s great organization, the Na- 
tional Education Association. 

Undoubtedly that great organization 
under the leadership of Dr. Shaw will 
advance the cause of the teaching pro- 
fession and education in America tre- 
mendously. It deserves and very like- 
ly will receive ever increasing coopcra- 
tion from the teachers of the country — 
I.F.P. 

(Continued on page 58) 
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Where the Dollar Goes 


OR every dollar paid into the headquarters office, mem- 

bers of the IEA during 1938 will receive $1.40 of 

service. This is possible largely because of approxi- 
mately $10,000 advertising revenue received from the 
ILLINOIS TEACHER and because nearly $7,500 was drawn 
from reserves accumulated when the IEA headquarters 
organization was much smaller than it is today, and the 
activities proportionately restricted. 

This $1.40 was apportioned among the various state 
association activities about as follows’: 


PINTS, 5 bn oe vphbonitdcSeebace eas emanenacet $0.21 
ED i ciel inn atts St ohne deans ha awe ta oe .20 
a oe acute anenabed oun .22 
i L:, <i «ieondnaaetoadenes send 10 
EE Wd cauhicees v8daadeAied pak shears oes 01 
I I, 4. once an cgs b,000 obo dt oa eGs > eG 46 
Expense, Board of Directors and Committees. ...... .08 
N. E. A. Delegates and Director................. .06 
SE, 50:6 44 Ev anecenperses dahoan sts 04 
EEE ccnsnnes sas sod vesse sss PObKNE eS 02 

$1.40 


Of course the focal point of all these activities is legis- 
lation affecting the schools. When Mr. Grimm, Director 
of Research, set himself the task of making the merest 
summary of the legislation largely creditable to the IEA 
during the twenty-three years of Mr. Moore’s service, he 
found that it required a column of small type fourteen 
and one-half inches long. 

It is indeed a myopic individual who cannot see in that 
summary much that makes his professional lot very dif- 
ferent from that of the teacher in the early years of the 
century. 

No one denies that there is still much to be done to 
secure popular acceptance of the reforms that the associa- 
tion in common with most students of school administra- 
tion believes should be brought about as rapidly as 
democratic acceptance of the measures can be secured. 

Such acceptance is dependent upon an informed mem- 
bership at work through every medium at hand. It is 


2The Division retains $1.00 of every $2.00 membership fee. 
*Figures based on amounts budgeted for 1938. 
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dependent upon central leadership alert to the possibilities 
of a more cohesive and democratic organization and to the 
many media through which the consideration and con- 
fidence of the public may be attained: public address, the 
press, the radio, moving pictures. 

Such activities are, of course, dependent upon adequate 
finance. We cannot long continue spending more than 
our income. In the face of a social challenge such as few 
generations of teachers have faced, dare we curtail our 
activities! —E.P.B. 


Chicago Division Prompts 
Tax Education 

E Chicago Division of the Illinois Education Associa- 
Tice Mr. Robert C. Keenan, president, has instituted a 

move which may very well be emulated by other Divi- 
sions and the state association itself. 

At its annual meeting the Division instructed its public 
relations department to include in its program the prepara- 

_ tion and distribution of material aimed “to develop a more 
‘wholesome public reaction to taxation” and also recom- 
mended “that more adequate study be given this topic in 
the sociai science classes of all high schools and colleges.” 

A recent bulletin issued by Mr. Russell D. Patterson, the 
public relations secretary of the Chicago Division, advises 
teacher-members to emphasize the “variety and quality of 
public service which . . . tax money buys” in “schools, 
police and fire protection, public health services, parks 
and playgrounds, the ordinary and necessary services, and 
countless miscellaneous benefits.” 

The Chicago bulletin is a timely one. In a period of 
greatly expanded national and local indebtedness there is 
a great danger that unwise economies will presently be 
visited upon necessary governmental services such as edu- 
cation. As the bulletin indicates public attention should be 
directed away from an emphasis upon the mechanics of tax- 
ation, rates, undeniable wastes, etc., and toward the “‘varie- 
ty and quality of public service which . . . tax money buys.” 

The teachers of the entire State may very wisely assist 
in this effort —I.F.P. 


Too Many Women? 

NE suggestion for professionalizing teaching frequently 
voiced is to get more men into it. Just now Phi Delta 
Kappa is announcing a booklet entitled, “Teaching: 

A Man’s Job.” The fraternity’s publication, the Phi Delta 
Kappan, makes the conciliatory gesture of declaring that 
the booklet’s title is “descriptive—not restrictive.” 

It is possible that such a treatise, however fairly pre- 
sented, may arouse in some women teachers a tonic anger, 
and such a result is not altogether to be deprecated. Noth- 
ing shakes one out of the dull rut of routine in quite such 
an exhilarating fashion as an occasional flare of resentment 
of a not too personal inclination. 

Detractors refer to teaching as a (Continued on page 50) 
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ODERN TEACHERS all over the 
country are showing keen inter- 
est in health programs for the class- 
room. They are eager and anxious to 
promote physical fitness along with 
mental alertness. That’s why so many 
teachers today are conducting oral hy- 
giene drills—explaining to pupils how 
care of the teeth and gums will help to 
protect the brightness of their smiles. 
This classroom crusade for dental 
health has the hearty approval of den- 
tists. For today’s soft foods cheat gums 
of vigorous exercise. Gums tend to be- 
come weak, sensitive—and often, lazy, 
unexercised gums give evidence of 
their distress by leaving a tinge of 
“pink” on your tooth brush. 


Published in the Interest of Better Health by BRISTOL-MYERS COMPANY, New York + 


“With the help of your chart—we have a 


No phase of present-day classroom work is better 
the pew health beers children receive. Even in 
ht that care of the gums as well as care of the teeth is needed 
ture brightness and sparkle of their smiles. 


Through the splendid efforts of health-minded 
teachers, thousands of youngsters 


are learning to help safeguard their smiles 
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most successful oral hygiene campaign— 
and Gum Massage plays an important part!” 


—writes a West Virginia teacher 









lanned or executed than 
primary grades, young- 


Modern gums need extra care—need 
the stimulating help of massage. And 
even in primary grades, the simple 
technique of gum massage is easily 
taught. The index finger is placed on the 
outside of the jaw to represent the tooth 
brush and rotated from the base of the 
gums toward the teeth. In this way, cir- 
culation is aroused within the gum tis- 
sues. Lazy, underworked gums respond 
to the regular stimulation of massage 
with a new, healthier soundness. 

As an aid in gum massage, Ipana is 
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“Teacher said to massage our gums with 
our tooth brush—like this. 
are learning from their children the 
value of gum massage to sounder teeth 
and healthi 
















Because today’s tender, creamy 


— - 
gums are depriv: 

of the stimulating exercise na- 

ture intended them to have. 


Parents 


ier gums. 


particularly helpful. For Ipana is espe- 
cially designed not only to keep teeth 
sparklingly bright, but with massage 
to help keep gums firmer and healthier. 


Send for our Classroom Helps 


Many teachers tell us that our class- 
room helps are an incentive to their 
pupils’ interest in better dental health. 
An attractive colored wall chart enti- 
tled “Why Do Teeth Ache?”, 8-point 
hygiene check-up records and complete 
outline for a school-wide “Good Teeth” 
Contest are available. Write us, giving 
name of your school, principal or su- 
perintendent, grade and number of 
pupils. Bristol-Myers Co., Educational 
Dept., 636 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C. 


Established 1887 
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procession rather than a profession, and the underlying 
situation is credited to the young women who arrive at 
marriage by way of teaching. Such “wrong-way” pro- 
cedure on the part of the young and thoughtless works a 
real hardship on the greater number who sense the respon- 
sible nature and purpose of the work they are doing. 

There is no objection to more men teachers; there is, on 
the contrary, a generally acknowledged need of them. But 
before we subscribe to a gradual “purge” of women teachers 
as a stimulus to greater professionalization, should we not 
put some alternatives to trial?—E.P.B. 


So What? 


REALLY professional teacher is acutely sensitive to the 

A needs and problems of public education and is informed 

regarding improvements proposed by students of the 
problems! 

So weighty a pronouncement may incite no argument 
from that part of the profession engaged in administrative 
work. But the 45,000 classroom teachers in Illinois are beset 
by other professional demands closer at hand—prepara- 
tion, meeting classes, grading papers, attending teachers’ 
meetings, and those vastly greater human problems usually 
conveniently classified under the term “guidance”—to 
name only a few. 

“There is great inequality in the educational opportu- 
nity offered children in Illinois schools.” 

“Reorganization of our school district system is needed.” 

“The State should assume a greater proportion of the 
cost of maintaining the common schools.” 

“Indefinite tenure for teachers, improved certification 
standards, and adequate pensions are indispensable in se- 
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curing higher professional standards.” 

“Sounds well,” you say. “But I haven’t time, I really 
haven’t time. Somebody else will have to take care of the 
State school system. I’m kept pretty busy in District 34.” 

You have been very patient and courteous. You might 
have disposed of the whole matter with a flippant, “So 
what?” the rhetorical poser of an age of futility. 

Dr. Warren Grafton, of Cincinnati, speaking over Co- 
lumbia’s Church of the Air, handed on a suggestion he 
credited to a minister friend, which may have some appli- 
cation here. It was: 

Reduce the problems of the world to the dimensions of your own 
life and then begin there to do something about it. The injustices 
of a complex economic system are rather too large an order for 
most of us to tackle. But we can begin to work out the larger 
problem in the dimensions of our own lives, and that will rescue 
us from a feeling of futility. 


Reduce the problems of the SCHOOLS to the dimensions 
of your own DISTRICT ... 

Is your salary too low, or possibly has it gone unpaid at 
times? Does your school building need repair and is inter- 
est on the bonded indebtedness eating up the building 
fund? Are you forever handicapped by inadequate equip- 
ment, library facilities, etc.? Or, are the children in your 
care safeguarded in those conditions governing physical 
safety and health and experiencing an enriched curriculum, 
while the children in the adjoining district are poorly housed 
and instructed only in the traditional three R’s? Are you 
aware that the contractual practices of some local boards 
are discriminatory, favoring some individuals over others, 
or that they endanger the rights of the teacher? 

Many of these local problems, properly understood, lead 
squarely to the conclusion that only a state-wide attack 
looking toward improved legislation can be effective. 

Units of Study on Illinois school problems are being 
published monthly in the Ittmvors Teacuer for the use of 
local teacher groups. Each includes a list of suggestions 
headed “Things to Do.” They are designed to lead to an 
improved understanding of local conditions as they touch 
on state-wide problems. Such an understanding is likely 
to induce a more generous appreciation of the difficulties 
under which the local administration and school board 
work and a determination on the part of the individual to 
function to the limit of her capacity in a group that is 
reaching up to the status of a profession —E.P.B. 


The N.E.A. and Professionalization 


R. REUBEN T. SHAW, president of the National Edu- 
| cation Association, is putting the weight of the associ- 

ation behind a plan to hold regional conferences to 
consider ways and means of improving the professional 
relationships of teachers. Such an institute was held on the 
campus of the George Peabody College for Teachers on 
July 22, and drew a large attendance of students and teach- 
ers from many states and several foreign countries. The 
conference considered these questions: 

Is teaching a profession? 

Why has teaching failed to attain the degree of profes- 
sionalization enjoyed by Law, Medicine, Ministry and Li- 
brary Science? 

What professional standards should be met by teachers? 

How can these standards best be attained? 

Dr. Shaw’s belief that teachers should take upon them- 
selves the definition and enforcement of professional stand- 
ards is one that teacher groups everywhere will discuss in 
all its professional and larger social implications ——E.P.B. 
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How Shall We Observe 
American Education Week? 


@ HOW shall we observe American 

Education Week in Galena?” was 
the question I asked myself shortly 
after the opening of school in 1937. 
“Open house, night schools, contests 
encouraging parents to visit school are 
splendid methods of getting our 
schools before the public,” I thought, 
“but we used these last year and some- 
thing different is needed.” 

The immediate and pressing prob- 
lems of operating a school system on a 
30 percent decrease in revenue since 
1927, of meeting the State fire mar- 
shal’s requirements in two of our 
school buildings, the necessity of re- 
placing an obsolete and unsafe heating 
system in the high school, the impor- 
tance of protecting the health of the 
children by the installation of a new 
ventilating system and more sanitary 
toilets and dressing rooms, the obli- 
gation to the youth of the community 
of enriching and extending the high- 
school curriculum beyond the college 
preparatory stage, and the crowded 
condition of our high-school building, 
were weighing heavily on my mind as 
I searched for an effective way of ap- 
pealing to the public during the Ameri- 
can Education Week observance? 

“We must present the problems to 
the public in a dynamic and dramatic 
appeal to a large audience,” I told 
the high-school principal in the office 
one day. “You will have to stage a 
production which will include all the 


children, if you expect a large attend- | 


ance,” she answered. 


Abundant Materials 

And so a great pageant, “Galena’s 
Glorious Years,” written and directed 
by the high-school principal and the 
Galena teachers, presented by a cast 
of 600 pupils to an audience of over 


1200 people on Friday evening, of the | 
American Education Week celebration, | 


accurately depicted the history of 
Galena and the development of its 


school system, dynamically portrayed 
the needs of the schools and drama- | 
tically painted a picture of the schools | 


of tomorrow. 


Working in a city made historically | 


famous by producing a President of the 


United States, two members of the | 
President’s cabinet, nine Civil War | 


soldiers who attained the rank of 
“General,” a governor of Illinois, an 
ambassador to France, not to mention 
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governors of other states, a U. S. con- 
gressman and senators, and college 
presidents, the pageant writing com- 
mittee found little difficulty in secur- 
ing source material for the historical 
phases of the production. The files 
of the Galena Daily Gazette, which 
contain every issue of the paper since 
1934, the board of education records, 
which go back to 1891, and a history 
of Jo Daviess County provided an 
abundance of information concerning 
the development of the Galena public 
school system. 

The pageant consisted of a pro- 


logue and four episodes. The early 
history of Galena showing the Indians, 
the trappers, traders, Black Hawk's 
primitive mining, lead mining, first 
white women, naming of Galena, and 
the town meeting establishing the first 
public school were depicted in the first 
episode. 

The second episode portrayed the 
prosperity and rapid growth of Galena 
with its great river traffic, wealth in 
lead mining, the Civil War, General 
Grant and his election to the presi- 
dency, and the schools of the period. 
The burning of the old school and the 











Sure Cure for a 
Post-Vacation Let-Down 


The vacation was thrilling, in- 
spiring, educational. But now 
it is history, and school routine 
has begun. Imagination 
descends from Olympus; stern 
facts are to be faced. 


Teaching leadership cannot be 
maintained in the face of a press- 
ing sense of financial need. 


Perhaps, while you were away, 
bills have piled up, your ward- 
robe needs replenishing, the 
semi-annual visit to the dentist 
impends, and other demands 
for money are imminent—all 
far beyond the ability of the 
monthly pay check. 


Why don’t you see 
a “Rusnal Manager? 


He will be pleased to have your 
application for a loan of $100, 
$200, or more. We are glad to 


lend where a loan will HELP. 
You need no security, no co- 
signers or endorsers. We make 
no credit inquiries of friends or 
superiors. There is nothing to 
cause you embarrassment. 


Monthly repayments are kept 
well within your ability to 
pay. Charges are figured on 
the unpaid balance only. You 
pay only for the money you 
still owe us each month, and 
for the time you have it. 








Offices in Principal Cities 
Throughout the State. See 
local telephone directory. Or 
apply by mail to the follow- 
ing office: 


Room 215, Second Floor 
McNally Building 
757 West 79th Street 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
Radcliffe 8225 
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erection of a new high school in 1906, 
the rapid growth of the system, the 
crowded conditions and needs of the 
schools were clearly shown in the third 
episode. The final episode vividly 
contrasted the academic school of the 
past with the school of tomorrow and 
closed with a stirring appeal to hold 
high the ideals of world citizenship in 
order to preserve our civilization. 
The production of the pageant was 
entrusted to six committees of teach- 
ers, namely: directing, costumes, stage 
and lighting, stage training and exe- 
cution, music, and ushers. The ad- 
vertising and invitations committees 
took charge of the publicity. Every 
teacher in the system was a member 
of at least one committee and took 
some active part in directing. The 
entire student body in grades 1 to 12 
either appeared in the cast or had an 
important part in the production. 
The various departments in the 
school worked with the committees. 
Students in the English classes of the 
junior and senior high schools wrote 
personal letters to their parents and 
friends of the school. Grade-school 
children prepared small art creations 
in the form of invitations and the in- 


vitations committee wrote invitations 
to civic organizations and city officials. 

The advertising committee prepared 
interesting news stories for the news- 
papers, placed an attractive window 
display in a store front on the main 
business street, and exhibited beauti- 
ful posters made by the students in 
the art department. 

The girls in the home-economics 
classes designed and made several 
hundred costumes; the stage and 
lighting effects were in charge of the 
electro-mechanics classes. The music 
for the various scenes was selected and 
produced by the music department. 
The organizing and the planning of 
movement of pupils from dressing 
rooms to stage in time for each tableau 
was handled by the stage execution 
committee. 

Large groups were trained in physi- 
cal education classes. The directing 
committee assigned scenes and tab- 
leaus to various classes and grades in 
the system, so that each group could 
be working under the direction of a 
home-room teacher. 

It was a gigantic task to organize 
and plan the movement of a cast of 
600 pupils through approximately 





special size. 


obtainable anywhere at our price. 


come a call from you. 





Impressive Styles ie end vo ji 


ANDSOME fabrics—Forstmann wool- 

ens and Skinner pure silk linings—in- 
formative labels are on all. Gorgeous Furs 
—yYou try on the garments—choose the most 
becoming style—and the Suit or Coat is made 
just for you—because we are the manufac- 
turers. Styles for every woman, whether 
you wear a regulation size or require a 


AND at a SAVING—for here you buy 
direct from the manufacturer with 25 years 
of experience in the making of quality 
COATS and SUITS for WOMEN and 
MISSES and these fine garments are not 


We are proud to call your attention to the 
service we render. The response through the 
increasing number of satisfied patrons in past 
seasons has demonstrated the wisdom of our 
advertising in The Illinois Teacher.. We wel- 


Makers of Chicago’s Foremost Garment Line of 
Coats and Suits for Women and Misses 


205 West Monroe Street At Wells 
In the Wholesale District—CHICAGO 
OPEN ALL DAY SATURDAY 


desig ned to 
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forty scenes. Ushers under the direc- 
tion of teachers seated the audience 
comfortably and gave each spectator 
a copy of a mimeographed bulletin 
prepared by the board of education, 
which gave important facts concern- 
ing the needs of our schools and the 
solution of the problem of meeting 
them. The public speaking depart- 
ment had charge of the speaking, and 
the reading of the pageant script was 
carried to the audience through a pub- 
lic address system. 

The production did more than any 
other single thing to unite the stu- 
dents and staff into a spirit of good- 
will and co-operation. It made the 
public aware of the needs of the 
schools, aroused the interest of par- 
ents and patrons, and developed a 
school-conscious community. Recent- 
ly, the people of Galena constructively 
showed their interest in the city schools 
by voting favorably on a $53,000 
building and rehabilitation program. 
Success in the campaign for this elec- 
tion cannot be attributed entirely to 
the pageant, but we know that it did 
arouse interest and helped to develop 
a more favorable sentiment for better 
schools for Galena’s children—Stan- 


LEY R. FINIFROCK. 





Children’s Book Week 

The twentieth annual celebration of 
Children’s Book Week, November 13 
to 19, calls to mind the fact that it was 
planned in the beginning to foster 
books suitable for boys and girls; it 
has become an occasion for dramatiz- 
ing the joys of owning books, the pleas- 
ures of book companionship. An at- 
tractive manual of parties, projects and 
programs may be obtained by writing 
Book Week Headquarters at 62 West 
45th Street, New York City. From it 
we take these “Hints to Educators.” 

Make the children feel that Book Week is 
for them and for their enjoyment—not part 
of an educational project. Give them a 
chance to plan the celebrations. 

Be sure to inform your local newspapers 
about your Book Week plans. 

Let the parents come to the assembly pro- 
grams and find out what books the children 
would like to choose for themselves. 

Arrange for a discussion of reading for 
children at the local women’s club or P.T.A. 
meeting. Urge parents to let their children 
go to the bookstore to see the new books. 

Display the Book Week poster on your 
bulletin boards. 

Arrange to display new books through the 
local bookstores. 

Ask the children to bring their hobby col- 
lections to school and have an exhibit, bor- 
rowing the books on those subjects from 
your bookseller. 
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National President to 
Address Deans of Women 


Dean Harriett M. Allyn 


® OCTOBER twenty-eighth and 

twenty-ninth are red letter days in 
this year’s calendar of the Illinois Asso- 
ciation of Deans of Women, when 
members will convene at Mount Ver- 
non for their nineteenth annual con- 
ference. A cordial invitation to at- 


tend is extended to school and person- | 


nel administrators interested in the 
guidance of adolescents. 


When problems vital to students as 


citizens are confronted at every turn 
we would translate the social need of 
our time into a personal task. “Social 


been a research fellow at Yale; dean 
of the Hackett Medical College in 
Canton, China; associate professor at 
Vassar College and actively engaged in 
anthropological research, having trav- 
eled extensively in foreign countries. 
Dean Allyn’s grandfather was distin- 
guished in the collegiate history of the 
southern part of Illinois; so it is par- 
ticularly significant that she should be 
the banquet speaker when the local 
association meets in this section for the 
first time in several years. Miss Allyn 
is a woman of magtetic personality 
and a commanding speaker. 


An Interesting Panel * 


The plan to keep the group united 
for the Saturday morning session by 
arranging a corporate program pre- 
senting both high-school and college 
interests has received enthusiastic sup- 
port for several years. Miss Edith 
Gramlich, Dean of Girls at the Pekin 
Community High School, and Dr. 
Anna L. Keaton, Assistant Dean of 
Women and Associate Professor of 
English at the Illinois State Normal 
University, program co-chairmen, have 
arranged an interesting panel with a 
more specific discussion of “Develop- 
ing Individual Responsibility Through 


School Activities.” Constructive proj- 
ects undertaken and program tech- 
niques will be analyzed and appraised. 


High-School Programs 

Three types of high-school programs 
will be presented by personnel officers 
who have been creative in different 
fields. Miss Lela Winegarner, who re- 
ceived her B. E. degree from Illinois 
State Normal University and her A.M. 
degree from the University of Chicago, 
is now adviser of a student group in 
the University High School at Normal, 
where she teaches English and jour- 
nalism and sponsors the high-school 
paper. Miss Gertrude Reinhard, who 
has done graduate work in different 
sections of the United States since re- 
ceiving her B.S. degree at Bradley 
Polytechnic Institute, is with the Man- 
ual Training High School at Peoria as 
teacher of art and Dean of Girls. Miss 
Mildred Warner, librarian at the 
Mount Vernon Township High School, 
is one of the Hi-Tri League’s state 
sponsors, so is particularly qualified to 
describe the work of this organization, 
which functions so effectively in the 
high schools of the southern part of the 
State. Recently Miss Warner and 
Miss Maria Leonard, Dean of Women 





Adjustment as a Goal Through Indi- | ~~ 


vidual Responsibility” is the central | 
theme chosen. In a work of puzzling 
complexity, where the contribution of | 
the individual seems so disproportion- 


ate to the need, there arises frequently | 


a natural temptation to evade respon- 


sibility. The impetus and value of a | 


cross fertilization of constructive ideas 
and experiences is apparent. 


Banquet Speaker 


A state group is justly proud when it | 
welcomes a national officer. Miss Har- | 


riett M. Allyn, president of the Na- 
tional Association of Deans of Women, 
will be the guest speaker at the open- 
ing banquet to be held Friday evening 
at the Emmerson Hotel, which will be 
the conference headquarters. Miss Al- 
lyn is academic dean at her own Alma 
Mater, Mount Holyoke College at 
South Hadley, Massachusetts. She re- 
ceived her doctorate of philosophy at 
the University of Chicago and is a 
member of Phi Beta Kappa. She has 
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Consider These 
2 FACTS 


1—According to past exper- 
ience one out of every five 
teachers will this year suffer 

sickness, 


“umbrella.”” You'll say it’s a life-saving “‘parachute,”’ 
cause it provides such safe, happy landings. 


it Costs So Little to Be Safe 


| ‘ 

ts a 

“PARACHUTE” 
- fre Happy Landings: 

Time and again you have probably heard teachers say how 

glad they were to be “under the T.C.U. Umbrella” when 


they were disabled by sickness, accident or quarantine. 


But really this T.C.U. Umbrella is so big and strong that 
when serious trouble comes you'll find it much more than an 


be- 





mae to $3 
tal loss life; *sna3' c to 
major 


$500 fr : 
- > when puly 
ness or accidental =n 
¢ ; $50 
a month when 
and Opere- 

tion Benefits. Po: 

lar be. as ies Par 
ina larser be senan deakan. 

by fast air mail. 





and So Much to Be Sorry 


Think of it! You get Sickness, Accident and Quarantine protection 
under the T.C.U. Umbrella for as little as “a Nickel a Day.” You 
won't feel the small amount you pay out for all that T.C.U. gives, but 
how you will feel the cost of severe sickness, serious accident or weeks 
of quarantine if they strike while you are unprotected. 

Send the coupon today. Get all the 

facts—by mail. No agent will call. 


TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS, 923 T.C.U. Bidg., Lincoln. Nebr. 








FREE INFORMATION COUPON 
by 923 T.C.U. Bidg., Lincoln, Nebr. 
am interested in knowing more about T.c.U. 
Protective Benehita. Send me without obligation, the 
hole story. 
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Attention 
Teachers!!! 


@ YOURS is a highly special- 
ized profession. You have spent 
long years in study and prepara- 
tion for the responsible position 
you hold. You have thus pre- 
pared yourself for one special 
reason—to derive an income 
with which to meet your daily 
obligations. 

ACCIDENT and SICKNESS 
destroy your physical well being, 
thereby making it impossible for 
you to use the knowledge you 
possess. This results in Jost in- 
come. Expenses always IN- 
CREASE when you are disabled. 


GO ON OUR PAY-ROLL 
when sick or injured. Be pre- 
pared to continue to meet your 
daily obligations, without using 
up your savings or going in 
debt, when disability stops your 
income. 


Our PROFESSIONAL 
WOMEN’S Accident and Health 
Policy is especially designed for 
women teachers. It covers all 
insurable accidents, and all dis- 
eases or sickness, except child- 
birth. The broadest coverage 
policy a woman can buy. 


Also our IDEAL UNIVER- 
SAL Accident and Health Policy 
for men provides broad and 
complete protection at a con- 
sistently low premium. 


Our new Hospitalization 
Policy at 75¢ per month is an- 
other LEADER in its field. 


WRITE TODAY—Full information 
cheerfully given—no obligation. 


lilinois Mutual 
Casualty Company 


ORGANIZED i910 


Accident, Health, and Hospitalization 
Insurance Exclusively 


E. A. McCord, President 
HOME OFFICE 


Jefferson Bidg., Peoria, Illinois 











at the University of Illinois, compiled 
and edited Today’s Books for Today’s 
Girls. 

The other members of the panel are 
affiliated with three different types of 
college. The junior college represen- 
tative will be Miss Ruth Abells, Direc- 
tor of Student Personnel at Morgan 
Park Junior College, an institution 
conducted by the trustees of Morgan 
Park Military Academy. Miss Abells 
received her Ph. B. at the University 
of Chicago in 1932. She has been 
psychologist at the Institute of Juve- 
nile Research, served in the guidance 
department of, the Glencoe public 
schools and is familiar with the Chi- 
cago personnel program. Mrs. Lavinia 
Watkins Hess, Dean of Women at 
James Millikin University, and Miss 
Corinne R. Smith, Dean of Women at 
Wheaton College, will represent the 
four-year co-educational private in- 
stitution. Miss D. Louise Sharp, Dean 
of Women at Western Illinois State 
Teachers College, will represent the 
State-supported institution. Miss Sharp 
who received her A. B., M. A. and Ph. 
D. at the State University of Iowa and 
has been a Research Assistant in Psy- 
chology and Child Welfare at the same 
institution, is a comparatively new 
member of the Illinois association. 

Following the panel discussion op- 
portunity will be given for further 
contributions from those on the floor. 


Business Meeting 


The annual business meeting is also 
scheduled for Saturday morning. This 
year there will be an election of presi- 
dent and treasurer to succeed respec- 
tively, Mrs. Roma N. Hawkins, Dean 
of MacMurray College, Jacksonville, 
and Miss Catherine E. Parks, Dean of 
Girls at the Duquoin Township High 
School, who are completing their sec- 
ond year of service. 

The luncheon will officially close the 
conference. Miss Dorothy L. Bundy, 
vice-president, and Dean of Girls at 
the Springfield High School, will pre- 
side. Again Dean Harriett M. Allyn 
will address the association. 

The chairman of the local arrange- 
ments committee is Miss S. Cornelia 
Pierce, Dean of Girls at the Mount 
Vernon Township High School and ex- 
ecutive chairman of the state Hi-Tri 
League. She is being assisted by Miss 
Mildred Warren, Mrs. Silas Echols, and 
Miss Catherine Parks. To climax the 
conference socially the special feature 
Saturday afternoon is a Hi-Tri cere- 
monial and tea.—Roma N. HAWKINS. 
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Dr. Clyde E. Osborne 


@ FEW teachers in secondary schools 
have had more influence on a com- 
munity or on the teaching and content 
of high-school chemistry than Dr. 
Clyde E. Osborne, head of the chem- 
istry department of the Oak Park and 
River Forest Township High School, 
who died suddenly in his home in Oak 
Park, Illinois, on July 28, 1938. 

Born on March 24, 1875, he at- 
tended schools in Alton and received 
his Ph. B. degree from Shurtleff Col- 
lege in 1896. After teaching in Mount 
Vernon and Danville, he came to Oak 
Park in 1903 where, in June, 1938, he 
completed thirty-five years of continu- 
ous service. Through attending sum- 
mer sessions at the University of Chi- 
cago, Mr. Osborne earned his B. S. 
and M. A. degrees in chemistry. 
Shurtleff College recognized his 
achievements in teaching by awarding 
him an honorary LL.D. degree. Dr. 
Osborne was an inspiring speaker and 
was often called upon to talk to many 
professional and lay groups in his own 
and in other communities. He gave 
freely of himself and of his time to any 
worth-while cause in which he became 
interested. 

Starting to teach chemistry with 
only a pail and a few bottles as ap- 
paratus, Dr. Osborne developed one 
of the. best equipped high-school lab- 
oratories in the country and became 
recognized as a leader among chem- 
istry teachers. He was active in pro- 
fessional organizations and developed 
many pieces of laboratory equipment, 
among which was the electrolysis ap- 
paratus which bears his name. 

Dr. Osborne was, above all, a great 
teacher who never lost his enthusiasm 
for and understanding of young peo- 
ple. His classroom demonstrations 
and his insight into the lives of his 
pupils contributed to his success. 

Dr. Osborne often said, “I regard 
my teaching almost as a good cook 
regards a meal. I choose the impor- 
tant facts of chemistry, dress them up 
attractively, and serve them in an in- 
teresting style with many homely il- 
lustrations. The rest is up to the 
pupil.” Judging from the many trib- 
utes paid to Dr. Osborne by the two 
generations that he taught, it might 
have been said of him as it was said 
of the Greatest of Teachers—that he 
worked that others might have life 
and have it more abundantly. 

—M. R. McDantet. 
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Illinois Congress of 
Parents and Teachers 


Mrs. Richard Smith, Springfield 
Contributing Editor 


@ DURING the month of October 

parents and teachers again express 
their conviction that education is a 
joint responsibility by joining Parent- 
Teacher associations. In _ [Illinois 
alone there are 150,942 members, in 
1486 units. This represents a gain of 
9,202 members in the past year. 

The steady increase in parent-teach- 
er membership can mean only one 
thing, that more and more parents and 
teachers are coming to realize the 
importance of co-operation. Parents 
cannot give intelligent support in the 
home to the program of the schools 
without a thorough knowledge of its 
aims and methods. They will be un- 
willing to pay for new equipment un- 
less they understand its possibilities. 
Teachers can never do a thorough job 
of educating the child, no matter how 
fine their training, unless they under- 
stand the home environment, the so- 
cial, economic, and cultural forces 
which are molding him there. And so 
parents and teachers come together in 
Parent-Teacher associations that bet- 
ter understanding can be achieved and 
material progress made in a complete 
program of education for the child. 

Some units try to promote these 
ideals alone, working only in their own 
communities, without affiliating with 
the state organization. Education, how- 
ever, has become too big a problem, 
too closely interwoven with others, 
to be dealt with satisfactorily in a 
purely local way. And these groups 
lose the stimulus and help from the 
larger organization. 

The Illinois Congress of Parents and 
Teachers gives to its local units free a 
monthly Bulletin, full of concrete sug- 
gestions and inspirational material for 
the conduct of their meetings, and an 
almost limitless amount of leaflets and 
other printed material for the use of 
officers and chairmen. Its officers and 
chairmen cover the entire State, speak- 
ing, and passing helpful suggestions 
from one unit to another. It gives a 
book of program helps to each local 
unit, with a list of speakers available 
in each section of the State; and still 
another full of suggestions on budget- 
ing and practical ways of raising 
money. It offers mimeographed out- 
lines for study groups in reading, guid- 
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ance, legislation, and consumer educa- | 
tion. It presents a great annual con- 
vention where Parent-Teacher people 
gather from every part of the State to 
exchange ideas and derive inspiration. 
There is a growing movement to put 
a Congress Parent-Teacher association 
on the list of requirements for a su- 
perior school in Illinois, as several 
other States have. For only through 
the close co-operation and friendly un- 
derstanding which are built up in 
parent-teacher ranks can Illinois move 
forward and take its rightful place of 
leadership in education. 
CATHARINE CULVER MULBERRY, 
President, Illinois Congress 


Illinois Teachers’ Pension 











and Retirement Fund 


@ THE Fund was created by act of 

the General Assembly in 1915. Sec- 
tion 1 of the Teachers’ Pension Fund | 
Act vests the management in a board of | 
trustees composed of the Superintend- | 
ent of Public Instruction, who is presi- | 
dent of said board, and the State | 
Treasurer, who is Treasurer of the | 
Fund, and three other persons ap- | 
pointed by the Governor. The pres- | 
ent board of trustees is as follows: 


John A. Wieland, Superintendent of Public | 
Instruction, President 

John C. Martin, State Treasurer, Treasurer 

John A. Hayes, County Superintendent of 
Schools, Peoria 

E. C. Cunningham, County Superintendent | 
of Schools, Lawrenceville 

Albert Walker, County Superintendent of 
Schools, Sullivan 


Section 211 of the School Law reads 
as follows: 


On the first Monday in January annually, 
the Auditor of Public Accounts shall appor- 
tion the common school fund in the manner 
following: 

There shall be set aside annually by the 
Auditor from the Common School Fund of 
the State and paid into the State Treasury 
for the maintenance and administration of 
the Illinois State Teachers’ Pension and Re- 
tirement Fund an amount sufficient to meet 
all the demands made upon said Pension and 
Retirement Fund, in accordance with the 
provisions of an act entitled “An Act in re- 
lation to an Illinois State Teachers’ Pension 
and Retirement Fund” approved May 27, 
1915, as amended, which amount, until 
otherwise provided by law, shall be equal to 
three-tenths of one mill upon each dollar of 
assessed valuation of all taxable property of 
the State. 


The Teachers’ Pension Fund of IIli- 
nois is not an actuarial system and 
was not intended to be. It was one of 
the earlier systems created among the 
states, and subsequent experience has 
indicated it probably should have been 
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LOAN 
SPECIALISTS 
TO 
EDUCATORS 


Teachers May Borrow by 
Mail on the Domestic Plan 


Ne Security Ne Endorsers 


Your Signature Only 
Required 


For many years Domestic Finance 
has i in loans to educators. 
= the experiences of thou- 
sands loans made to teachers 
throughout [Illinois and adjoining 
states, the offici of our company 
evolved the Domestic Plan of i 
loans by il. Barriers of distance 
have been completely eliminated. 
Teachers living in the remotest corner 
of Illinois may now enjoy the facilities 
of our teacher clients in schools ad- 
jacent to our office. 


The countless requirements and 
emergencies that create needs for ad- 
time to time 


come to you now wherever the post- 
man blows his whistle. 


Loans in Complete Privacy 


Since all details of the loan trans- 
action are negotiated ~t —" the ut- 
most privacy prevails. Intimate - 
cial problems are accorded fullest 

ential consideration. Friendly 
competent advice to fit individual re- 
quirements rather than stereotyped 
generalities is lly given upon 
request. 


If you have a financial problem—a 
need for additional money—a desire to 
do ing that cash will 


: pou. y and have the 
information available for future use. 


DOMESTIC FINANCE 
CORP., Incorporated 


An lnstitution Specializing in Loans to 
cators 


PADUCAH, KENTUCKY 


DOMESTIC FINANCE CORP. 
Paducah, Kentucky 


Please mail without obligation complete ° 
details of Domestic Finance Edueator 


Loan-by-mail Plan. I understand this in- 


quiry will entail no obligation to effect a 


Name 


Amount interested in § 














WILEY B. GARVIN 


ST. CLAIR COUNTY 


REPUBLICAN CANDIDATE 


For State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction 


Pledecs: P ; Meant Em Intelligent 








systems; 4 years instructor 
E and Educational and Vorational Guidance in 
McKendree College, 16 wae eguan & ae 
lie speaking. e taken ve part @uth 
programs sch a: Scout Work, Older Boys’ Conferences, 
P.T.A., ae. 


PERSONAL DATA: Age 45; married and have two 
sons; Member of Phi 2 Delta Pi _and 


EXPERIEMCE: 15 years of Supervision and Admin- 
istration of Public School : 





iiss 





: State Superintendent to render active educational 
leadership and develop «& 


program. 
10. State wide practical program of educational and vors- 
tional dance. 


onal gui 
11. I shall appoint and retain « bipartisan Advisory Com- 
mittee of educators 











National College of Education 
Complete education for (SPrd 
teaching in elementary ( year, 


grades, kindergarten and 
nursery school. Children’s 
demonstration school and ob- 
servation center. Wide variety 
of extra-curricular activities. 
Special summer classes. 

Beautiful resident hall. Located on Chi- 
cago’s lovely North Shore near Lake 
Michigan. Here we offer you cultural edu- 





eation plus — training. B. E. de- | 


gree conferred (4 yrs.) also 3-year di- 


ploma and 2-year certificate. Write for | 


list of successful alumnae and complete 


school catalogue. 


EDNA DEAN BAKER, Pres., Dept. 828-M, Evanston, Iii. 
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Tees 


placed on an actuarial basis in the 
beginning. However, it is a difficult 
matter to establish any fixed policy 
where its maintenance depends on 
legislative acts. What the State gives 
at any time it can withhold at another 
time, and any General Assembly may 
repeal the enactment of a prior one. 

The same support is given to the 
Teachers’ Pension and Retirement 
Fund as is given the University and 
other State agencies, the perpetuity of 
all depending on legislative support. 

The law requires contributions from 
both teachers and the State, a wise 
provision. The teaching profession 
wishes the system to be maintained, 
and it has accomplished the purpose 
for which it was created. The annuity 
granted a teacher who has taught 
twenty-five years and reached the age 
| of fifty is $400 a year, and when such 
teacher reaches the age of seventy on 
the payment of $200 and interest ad- 
ditional, the annuity becomes $600 per 
year. Many teachers would like a 
higher retirement allowance, and 
granting that that is desirable, it would 
require a relatively higher contribution 
from the State as well as the teachers 
themselves. 

The system was created largely for 
| the benefit of the one-room school 
| teacher whose salary while in the serv- 
| ice was very low, and it has served its 
| purpose very well. 





Frs..| The Fund paid annuities to teachers 


in 1915-16 to the amount of $8,528.08 
and this sum has increased each year; 
| the last few years it has increased ap- 
| proximately $55,000 annually. The 
| sum paid to teachers as annuity in 
| 1936-37 was $1,061,288.48. 
| After paying from July 1, 1915 to 


od | July 1, 1937 a total of $12,777,692.43 


| in annuities, there remains in cash and 


_| investments $1,982,638.84. 


To the above figures will be added 


those for the fiscal year ending June . 


| 30, 1938, now in preparation. 

| Policies of Board 

| Teachers will be interested in the 
policies of the present board of trus- 
tees. Certified public accountants audit 
the fund from time to time and the 
following extract from their recent re- 
port may prove of value. 


EXTRACTS FROM REPORT OF CER- 
TIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS 
Covering Period from January 14, 1935 to 
January 31, 1938 
COMPARATIVE BALANCE SHEETS 
| The changes in assets, liabilities and surplus 
during the period under review, are indicated 

| by the following comparative statement: 





BOOK VALUES 


Increase 
ASSETS January January ao 
2 14, 1935 21, 1938 [oecrease 
Cash ...____....§ 215,148.96 $ 412,351.01 $197,201.05 
Bonds - 
U. & Govern- 
ment bends 
and notes 504,020.00 504.020.00 
Iilineis State 
and = Muni- 
cipal bends. 38,000.00 106 000 00 76,000.00 
Re 
- 97.64 
Real Estate loans - 
In process of 
foreclosure _. 83,700.00 83.700 06 
Others ........ - 314,964.18 456,540.84 141,556.66 
Accounts recety- 
able _.......__:« 167 323.65 167 323.6 
Due from closed 
ia 554.84 554 84 
Purniture and 
fixtures... 2,467.67 3,199.32 731.65 


Total Assets_$1,131,248.49 $1,788,361.47 $657,113.07 
LIABILITIES AND SURPLUS 


ties 
ble $$ 15,305.74 $ 90,657.44 $ 75,351.70 
—————ewee 1,135,942.66 1,697,704.03 581,761.37 


4 


‘otal Habilities 
and surplus__$1,131,248.40 $1,788,361.47 $657,113.07 


It will be noted from the foregoing 
summary that the financial condition 
of the Fund has shown substantial im- 
provement during the period under re- 
view. Surplus funds have been invested 
in U. S. Government and municipal 
bonds; Real Estate Owned has been 
reduced; the increase in Real Estate 
Loans is due principally to the acquisi- 
tion during 1937 of Peoria assets. A 
review of the Real Estate Loans indi- 
cates that of a total investment at 
January 31, 1938 of $456,540.84, only 
nine loans are past due as to principal, 
and all but one are currently paying 
interest. All moneys receivable from 
the School Fund at January 14, 1935 
and accruing during the period under 
review were collected by the Teachers’ 
Fund. This was confirmed by reference 
to the School Fund records maintained 
in the office of the Auditor of Public 
Accounts. 


INCOME AND EXPENSES 

During the period under review, the in- 
come and expenses of the Fund were as fol- 
lows: 

(Including income and expenses of former 
Peoria Teachers’ Pension and Retirement 
~Fund for the period from August 11, 1937, to 
January 31, 1938.) 


INCOME 
Particulars Amount 
Members’ assessments........ .- $1,801,605 .26 
State School Fund............ 1,755,391.85 
Interest received............... 133,552.04 
SE a 24,798.05 
fee $3,715,347.20 
EXPENSES 
Annuities ...... et a See $3 332,281.69 
Refunds to withdrawing mem- 
Te tte. ae 128,632.58 
Payroll and office expense. ..... 57,460.63 
=P eRe Bent + ie 15,192.45 
Total Expemses.............. $3 533,567.35 
Excess of imcome over ex- 
ED ad cdSenceceat kanal $ 181,779.85 


O. M. Karraker, Secretary. 
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Educational News Briets 


(Continued from page 45) 
given courses in vocational training under 
the supervision of the college practice teach- 
ing and industrial departments. 
New Buildings at Normal 

Work will be started this fall on two new 
buildings at Illinois State Normal University. 
A new library will house stacks for 225,000 
volumes and a home management house will 
contain two housing units. 

New Names—New Faces at 
State Teachers Colleges 

Nine persons were appointed to the fac- 
ulty of Western Illinois State Teachers Col- 
lege with the opening of the current school 
year. Dr. John Welker, Dr. DeForest O'Dell 
and Dr. Kent Pease are new members of 
the English department. Other appointments 
are Mr. John L. Sullivan to the agriculture 
department; Dr. Marcy Bodine and Mr. 
Harold B. Gilbreth t the department of 
commercial education; Mr. C. W. Garner 
to the department of physical education. Dr. 
Grace M. Sproull, a new member of the de- 
partment of foreign language, will teach 
French; Dr. Olga Lucia Sirola was appoint- 
ed health advisor for women. 

At Northern Illinois State Teachers Col- 
lege Professor William O’Connell, formerly 
of Battle Creek College, is filling the vacancy 
left by Professor G. W. Campbell, who is on 
leave of absence for a semester. 

Dr. Walter W. Cook, director of teacher 
training and placement at Eastern [Illinois 





“Old” and 


Front row, left to right: Miss Florence 
McAfee, head of the new minor in health 
and sports education for women; Charles P. 
Lantz, director of the new four-year major 
in health and sports education for men; Dr. 
Harry L. Metter, named acting director of 
teacher training and placement to fill the 
vacancy created when Dr. Walter W. Cook 
went to the University of Minnesota as as- 
sociate professor of education; and Miss 
Helene Heye, who came from State Teach- 


State Teachers College in Charleston, has Te- 


Cellage Departinant of | 


eee Cidhanecs at amd anetnne te | 


arts for the past ten years at State Teach- 


ers College, Kearney, Nebraska. 
Southern Illinois Normal University an- 


critic; Dr. Robert C. Cassell, assistant pro- 
fessor in the agriculture department; Rock- 
well McCreight, junior high school critic of 
social science and English; Dr. Orville Alex- 
ander, assistant professor of political science ; 
Glenn Martin, instructor of physical educa- 
tion; Fred P. Barnes, rural training school 
critic; Fred Cagle, director of the museum 
and science critic in the University High 
School; Golda Hankla, assistant librarian; 
and Ruth E. Manning, critic in the Carter- 
ville High School. 


Teachers Colleges Faculties Confer 

Dean F. A. Beu, of Eastern Illinois State 
Teachers College, was chairman of the com- 
mittee in charge of arrangements for the 
sixth meeting of the faculties of the Illinois 
State Teachers Colleges held in Springfield, 
September 30 and October 1. 





“New” Faces at E.LS.T.C. 


ers College, San Jose, Calif., this fall to heed | 
the department of home economics. 

Back row, left to right: Dr. J. Glenn ie | 
head of new four-year speech program; Dr. 
James M. Thompson, head of the new four- 
year commerce program; Dr. Irving Wolfe, | 
head of revised music program; Dr. Sidney 
B. Goff, head of new college health service; 
and Dr. Walter A. Kiehm, acting head of | 
the department of industrial arts. i 
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| travel, resources, industries, etc.; 
| Development and Citizenship; Health; Rec 











Modern and Progressive 


Grades 1-3, 1938 Copyright 
Grades 4-6, 1937-38 Copyright 


‘THE CURRICULUM READERS 
FOR PRIMARY GRADES 
By 


Clara Belle Baker, Edna Dean 
Baker, Mary Maud Reed 





Net price 

PLAYMATES (P-P, Cloth Cover)... .$0.24 

| PLAYMATES (P-P, Board Cover)... .18 
FRIENDS FOR EVERY DAY (P).... 2 


FRIENDS IN TOWN AND COUN- 


TRY (I A5 
FRIENDS HERE AND AWAY (II).. .48 
FRIENDS AROUND THE WORLD as 

ye Seer 


FOR INTERMEDIATE GRADES 
By 


Clara Belle Baker and Edna Dean 
Baker 


Editorial Adviser—J. R. McGaughy 


Net —_— 
THE EARTH WE LIVE ON (IV). — 
MAKING AMERICA (V) 
OUR WORLD AND OTHERS (VI)... ? 


Establishes reading as reading in its rightful 
place in the curriculum in the all around 
development of the child. 

Thorough classroom trial before publication 
in printed book form in public school sys- 
tems in every section of the country. 


| Content perfectly related to all material to 


be read in school and out of school at the 
respective grade levels is offered: Social 
Studies — history, geography, citizenship, 
Character 


reation—sports, classical and modern litera- 
ture, pure fun and humor, use and enjoyment 
of leisure time, etc.; Natural Science; Phys- 
ical Science; Art—painting, sculpturing, 
music, etc.; Language Arts and Mathe- 
matical Skills—in exercises, activities, man- 
uals, etc. 

Commencing with the second grade, sections 
are presented with factual introductions, and 
with body proper in interesting, thrilling 


| stories. 


| All material presented with undoubted lit- 


erary excellence and with a curriculum vo- 
cabulary. 

Scientific gradation—based on classroom 
trials and on the best available standards for 
vocabulary, constructions, sentences, etc. 
Study exercises and activity program; man- 
uals and activity workbooks—for optional use. 


Please write to us concerning your interest in 
elementary school readers 








Bobbs-Merrill’s 100th Year of 
Publishing Service, 1838-1938 | 


THE BOBBS-MERRILL COMPANY 

















| INDIANAPOLIS and NEW YORK CITY 


Tilineis State Representatives: A. L. LANDIS 
H. G. GRAMSTAD, J. W. RED IRVINE 




























McKNIGHT 
STORY READERS — 


Interesting Geries based on 

ence. Vocabulary ysical 
heat conform to best ines ed- 
ucational requirements. Each book 
contains many excellent photographs. 


IT HAPPENED IN AUSTRALIA 


Vivid story of the wonders of the 
Island Continent. For 5th and 6th 


IT HAPPENED IN SOUTH AFRICA 


A companion book full of accurate 
information about Africa. Many pic- 
tures. For grades 6 to 8 $1 


OUR FARM BABIES 


Collection of eleven stories about 
common farm animals; 2nd grade .80c 


oe FARM BABIES 


sr ae book of 12 stories 
at P shyer animals. For 3rd 


SATURDAY AT THE PARK 


Wholesome, easy- senting ee ~ 
for beginners, grade 1 


A VISIT TO GRANDMOTHER 


Entertaining, instructive. Enjoyable 
reading for first graders 44c 


Other readers ready soon. Write for details! 


McKNIGHT & McKNIGHT 


Bloomington illinois 


The IEA at Work 


(Continued from page 47) 


Speakers’ Schools Being 
Held 


Speakers’ Schools are being held 
at four points in Illinois on the first 
four Saturdays of October. All per- 
sons interested in advancing the pro- 
gram of the IEA have been invited to 
attend one of these schools. 


J. F. Snodgras, chairman of the 
public relations committee of the 
Southwestern Division, has sent the 
following invitation to the members of 
his Division to attend the Speakers’ 
School to be held in Mt. Vernon: 


The Illinois Education Association con- 
tinues its energetic and forward-looking pro- 
gram for the improvement of public schools. 
One of the first and most important steps 
in such improvement is appropriate legis- 
lation. To secure proper laws our lawmak- 
ers must be adequately informed and they 
must have the support of the friends of 
education in each legislative district. In 
order that the friends of education may be 
able to talk and work effectively each one 
must be informed concerning school matters 
in each legislative district and in the State 
as a whole. It becomes necessary, then, to 








provide a program of education for all our 


| citizens that all may be properly informed. 


The Public Relations Director of the IEA 
has planned for schools for speakers who 
| will serve as volunteers before groups of 
citizens to spread the gospel of education. 
| You are invited to attend this school as a 
representative of the Southwestern Division. 


| You are requested to take along or send to 


this school at least one of your best quali- 
fied teachers and as many laymen as you 
may persuade. We need speaker represen- 
| tatives of civic clubs, Chambers of Com- 
| merce, and other organizations. You may 
| help by inviting able persons to attend who 
| will assist in aiding the work in school im- 
| provement. 


Schools are being held in Spring- 
field, October 1; LaSalle, October 8; 


| 


Mr. Vernon, October 15; and Chicago, 


| October 22. 
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The State School Board will be discussed 
by L. R. Grimm, Director of Research, 
IEA. Larger Unit by B. C. Moore, Lincoln 
and R. V. Jordan, superintendent of schools, 
Centralia, State Aid by Ellen Rourke, Spring- 
field High School; John W. Graham, La- 
Salle-Peru Twp. High School; Roe M. 
Wright, superintendent of schools, Palestine; 
and V. L. Beggs, superintendent of schools, 
Elmhurst. General Legislative Program and 
State Aid for Colleges by Irving F. Pearson, 
Executive Secretary, IEA; and B. F. Shafer, 
superintendent of schools, Freeport. Pension 
by L. R. Grimm; Floyd Goodier, I. S. N. U., 
Normal; and S. B. Sullivan, superintendent 
of schools, West Frankfort. Tenure by 
Eloise P. Bingham, Editor, Intmuvo1s Teacu- 
ER, Springfield; Blanche Cline, principal 
Columbia School, Champaign; Zella Mob- 
ley, Jr. High School, Mt. Vernon; and 
Susan Scully, President, IEA, Chicago. 

Democratizing Support for Education will 
be presented by Irving F. Pearson; Process 
of Legislation and Public Relations by B. I. 
Griffith, Director of Public Relations, IEA; 
and Chicago Divisiof Program by Robert 
C. Keenan, president, Chicago Division. 





IEA Publications Available 
for Distribution 

A number of publications of the 
Research and Public Relations De- 
partments of the IEA are available as 
single copies or in small quantities 
upon request. There is usually a 
more limited supply of material that 
is mimeographed. In order that our 
membership may be informed regard- 
ing these materials we shall publish 
such a list as the following from month 
to month, dropping titles as supplies 
are exhausted and adding new ones. 


RESEARCH DEPARTMENT 


Tue Proposep TEACHER RETIREMENT PLAN 
A leaflet of 8 pages. 

Our CHILpREN’s’ OpporTUNITIES—in rela- 
tion to school costs. A printed booklet of 
45 pages. 

For ALL THE CHILDREN. 
let of 32 pages. 

Scuoot District Tax Rates PAYABLE IN 
1938 mn Crrres AND LARGER VILLAGES OF ILLI- 
nots. A printed 4-page leaflet. 

EQUALIZED ASSESSED VALUATION PER REsI- 
DENT Hicu ScHoor Pupi in Averace DaILy 
Atrenpance. Printed leaflet of 6 pages. 

EQUALIZED ASSESSED VALUATION Per ELE- 
MENTARY Pupit IN ATTENDANCE, IN Four 
Groups or Criry Districts. 6 pages, mime- 
ographed. 

INFORMATION ON PROPOSED PENSION BILL. 
31 pages mimeographed. 

Frat Grants For ComMoN ScHoors. 3 
pages mimeographed. 

EQUALIZED ASSESSED VALUATION Per ELE- 
MENTARY ScHOOL Puprm In AveRAGE DAILy 
ATTENDANCE IN COUNTIES OF ILLINOIS. 2 
pages mimeographed. 

Important Rott Carts on ScHoor Bi1s 
In Spectat Sessions oF 1938. 3 pages, 
mimeographed. 

TaBLes SHOWING APPORTIONMENT OF STATE 
ScHoot Funp, anp Cost or HicHer Levets 
or EQUALIZATION. 4 pages mimeographed. 


A printed book- 
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PUBLIC RELATIONS DEPARTMENT 

TeNnuRE FOR TEACHERS. Prepared by B. I. 
Griffith for Tenure Committee. 4 pages, 
printed. 

DeMocraTizING ScHoot SuPporT FoR Ep- 
ucaTion. A handbook explaining the for- 
mation of County Education Councils and 
Teacher Councils for the study of school 
issues in Illinois. Contains a bibliography 
prepared by L. R. Grimm on the Study 
Unit topics. 6 pages, printed. 

ScHoot ORGANIZATION IN ILLiNoIs, Study 
Unit No. 1, prepared by Irving F. Pearson, 
Executive Secretary. 4 pages, printed. 

Mopern ScHoors aT Work. Motion pic- 
ture film. Pictures modern teaching meth- 
ods from the kindergarten through the sen- 
ior high school. Three reels, 16 millimeter, 
silent. Free on loan basis. Borrower to 
pay return postage. 

Hich Scuoort Opportunities. Motion 
picture film. Shows contrasts in high-school 
opportunities offered to young people in 
Illinois. Two-reels, 16 millimeter silent. 
Free on loan basis. Borrower pays return 
postage. 
Chicago Division Notes 

On September 8, Dr. Reuben T. 
Shaw, President of the National Edu- 
cation Association, visited Chicago. 
Irving F. Pearson, Executive Secretary 
of the IEA and Russell D. Patterson, 
Secretary of the Chicago Division, ac- 
companied Dr. Shaw throughout the 
day, during which time Dr. Shaw vis- 
ited the University of Chicago and 
transacted other business for the N. 
E. A. At 4:30 p.m., Dr. Shaw at- 
tended a conference at the office of the 
Chicago Division. The Board of Di- 
rectors of the Chicago Division was 
present, and the state headquarters 
was represented by Miss Susan Scully, 
Orville T. Bright, John W. Thalman, 
and Irving F. Pearson. The matters 
discussed at this conference and at the 
dinner following are covered fully in 
the article on page 46 of this issue. 

On September 8, Russell D. Patter- 
son, Public Relations Secretary, spoke 
to the members of the Kershaw School 
Parent-Teachers Association on the 
subject “Improving the General Wel- 
fare Through Education.” On Septem- 
ber 16, Mr. Patterson spoke to the 
members of the Harper High School 
P. T. A. on the subject “Understanding 





Educational Trends.” The speech dealt | 
with such matters as increased teacher | 


training, state and federal aid for edu- 
cation, and the tendency towards spe- 
cialization in the schools, but did not 
attempt to deal with education from 
the technical or professional stand- 
point. Both the Kershaw and the 
Harper High P. T. A. meetings were 
the first meetings of the year for their 
respective groups. 

Mr. Patterson’s speaking schedule 
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for October included the following: 
Pierce School P. T. A., October 10; 
Mt. Vernon School P. T. A., October 
13; Kellogg School P. T. A., Octo- 
ber 17; Audubon School P. T. A., 
October 18; Burroughs School P. T. 
A., October 20. 





New Film Shows High- 
School Opportunities 

“High School Opportunities,” a two- 
reel, sixteen millimeter silent motion 
picture film, was released October 1 by 
the Illinois Education Association. The 
film was prepared by L. R. Grimm, 
Director of Research, and B. I. Grif- 
fith, Director of Public Relations. 


Photographed in Illinois high | 
schools, the film shows the highly de- | 


sirable educational opportunities of- 
fered by the more favored high schools 
of Illinois and in contrast the meager 
opportunities offered by the poorly 
financed high schools. 

The film can be obtained on a loan 
basis from the Public Relations De- 
partment of the IEA. The borrower 
is requested to pay the return postage. 





Lake Shore Division Under- 
takes School Finance Study 

The public relations committee of 
the Lake Shore Division is carrying 
forward an extensive study of school 
finance as directed and approved by 
the Division’s representative assembly. 
The committee has secured the serv- 


ices of George Olsen, a student doing | 


graduate work at Northwestern Uni- 
versity, and the study is progressing 
under the guidance of Dr. Eugene 


Lawler of the University and Ray | 


Cheney of the committee. When the 

study is completed, the task of getting 
the information to the citizens of the 
area will be undertaken by the public | 
relations committee. Local groups de- 


siring speakers are urged to book them | 


now for appearances after November 
10. 











Complete Information on the 


FULLERTON CHOIR PLAN 


Grows yan bow, to man o Dullawen Chsic ia 


Music is coming into its own in Illinois— 
Say, See teachers — 


everyw! id 
musical possibilities Ay Fullerton Chott 


Plan and the ease with which the Choir P 
can be carried out in even the smallest 


FREE BOOKLETS 


We now have available in booklet form 
plete i tion on the Pullerton Choir Pian. 


W. F.E. A. 


conjunction with the 


8™™ BIENNIAL CONGRESS 
AT RIO DE JANEIRO 


From New York July § 
From New Orleans July 10 
Returning to New York Aug. 27 


by specially - chartered 
Holland America Liner 


“ROTTERDAM “’ 


53 DAYS + 5500 up 


VISITING: 
Havana, Curacao, Venezuela, Per- 
nambuco, Buenos Aires, Montevideo, 
Santos, 5!/, days at Rio, Bahia, Trini- 
dad, Barbados, Puerto Rico. 


A unique opportunity to combine 
educational and vacational phases 
of travel . . . to attend the great Con- 
gress of World Federation of Educa- 
tion Associations on a summer-long 
| cruise to South America and the 
West Indies. 





Plan now for this new- 
type summer vacation. 


Write for information to 


| WORLD FEDERATION OF 
EDUCATION ASSOCIATIONS 


| 1201 Sixteenth St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 





your own school. Shows step by step the sim- 
ple procedure to follow. Shows how 

‘ music with your other subjects, 
make music a vital part of school and com- 
munity life. 


in Every School 


Follett Publishing Co. 1257 S.Wabash - Chicago 
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Lyons & Carnahan 


announce the following 
new publications 
just off the press 


Then and Now 


a basic reader for your 
fourth grade 
also 


Nip and Tuck at Play 


an Auxiliary Pre-Primer 


Newest additions to the 
GUIDANCE IN READING 
SERIES 


GRACE STORM'S successful and 
popular reading program 


Number Practice in 
Child Life 


Work and guide books in Arithmetic 
for all grades 


* + * * * 


For Junior and Senior 
High Schools 


Safety, 
Your Problem and Mine 


for your Social Science and 
Orientation classes 


Bookkeeping 
In Everyday Life 


Chemistry and You 


a practical and most fascinating 
textbook in this field 


You will want these books for 
your new classes 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 

















Penny-a-Member Fund 
Growing 

The penny-a-member plan of con- 
tribution to a fund to be used for the 
completion of the building and grounds 
at IEA headquarters presented to the 
Divisions has met with a gratifying re- 
sponse. Already a number of contribu- 
tions on that basis have come in and 
pledges are received from other Divi- 
sions. This fund will make possible 
improvements in the equipment and 
appearance of the IEA building which 
will be a source of satisfaction to the 
membership. 
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Integrated Science 


@ FOR the past several years science 

teachers have been wondering why 
the enrollment in science courses has 
decreased. Is poor teacher training 
responsible? Is the subject matter too 
difficult for the average high-school 
student or are fewer high-school gradu- 
ates going to college? Surely a lack 
of interest in science is not the cause; 
on the contrary, one sees manifesta- 
tions of this interest everywhere. 


Reorganization Needed 

Some have already brought out the 
fact that parts of science courses, as 
they are now presented, do not apply 
directly enough to the daily life of the 
pupils. Few are really interested in 
them and register chiefly because they 
need the credit for college entrance. 
But what is to be done for that large 
percentage of pupils who do not go 
to college? Shouldn’t they, also, have 
some knowledge of science? It may 
be that they comprise the group that 
need it most. 

There are several solutions to the 
above problems, one of which is better 
teacher training. However, a better 
remedy lies in a general reorganization 
of science courses, making them more 
easily adapted to the needs of the 
pupils. 


Integration Desirable 


One method of reorganizing is to 
integrate the sciences instead of sepa- 
rating them. Many topics in physics 
and chemistry, for example, are prac- 
tically inseparable, and many other 
topics could well be presented together. 
It makes little difference from which 
science they come as long as they are 
related. Of the present science courses 
greatest integration has probably been 
achieved in general science and in 
many schools these classes are crowded 
to overflowing. 

But still closer integration is possible 
and science teachers or textbook au- 
thors have a good foundation on which 
to start in the integration achieved in 
general science. Using that as a basis 
or starting point, similar courses for 
tenth, eleventh, and twelfth grades can 
be developed. Work of this sort has 
already started in Cleveland, Detroit, 
and Chicago, but a complete, integrated 
science program for the senior high 
schools has yet to be made, and few 
textbooks have appeared in this field. 
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ROBERT T. ZEIGLER 
Canton High School 


In a program of this sort, the diffi- 
culty of the subject matter would in- 
crease each successive year. For ex- 
ample, a tenth-grade science course 
could be organized similar to ninth- 
grade general science but more com- 
prehensive and difficult. In a similar 
manner courses can be made for the 
eleventh and twelfth grades. The spiral 
or cycle method of increasing difficulty 
through successive years has been used 
in seventh-, eighth- and ninth-grade 
general science courses, and this idea 
can surely be carried over into the 
senior high school, the material always 
being within the scope of the pupils’ 
environment and needs. 


Teacher Qualifications 

What should be the qualifications 
for teaching such courses? Those who 
are teaching biology may understand 
little chemistry or physics, and many 
chemistry and physics teachers have 
not studied biology, geology or astron- 
omy and have no interest in them. If 
pupils are to be taught a broadened 
course in science and if they are to 
have a well-rounded knowledge and 
understanding of science, then teachers 
also must have a wide general knowl- 
edge in several fields. Perhaps the 
present requirements for teaching gen- 
eral science would be sufficient, but 
these can and should be gradually in- 
creased. Chemistry and physics alone 
would hardly be enough adequately to 
prepare one to teach integrated science 
courses. The time may not be far dis- 
tant when science teachers will be re- 
quired to have a broad preparation, not 
in one specialized field of science, but 
a knowledge and interest in several. 


A Beginning Possible 

As long as our colleges and universi- 
ties continue to require specialized sci- 
ences for entrance, these courses will 
have to remain in our curricula, but 
integration of sciences has already be- 
gun and will likely continue until a 
complete program and reorganization 
is worked out. Such courses can be 
presented at least to those who will not 
go to college and, if the demand and 
need for them becomes sufficiently 
great, the colleges will likely accept 
them for entrance. In any case, these 
courses can be and should be intro- 
duced into our high schools, and it 
is possible that the science courses 
of the future will be of this sort. 
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@ THE extramural activity of the so- 

cial science department of Morton 
High School, Cicero, which, along with 
our tours of Washington, has paid the 
greatest dividends both in school soli- 
darity and educational value, is our 
annual hegira to Springfield. 

These excursions are sponsored by 
the Social Studies Society, an honorary 
society which furnishes an outlet for 
the energies of those of our students 
whose chief interests lie along the lines 
of the social studies. They are the 
outgrowth of visits to the Chicago 
Historical Society, the Rosenwald Mu- 
seum, the back-of-the-yards district, 
and other places of interest in Chi- 
cago under the direction of Mr. J. B. 
Royse, sponsor-in-chief of the society, 
ably assisted by Miss Ellen Carlson 
and Mr. Charles Katek, who have 
worked indefatigably with Mr. Royse 
and with the head of the department 
to make them the success they have 
proved to be. 

Last year 385 students and teachers 
made the trip to Springfield in a spe- 
cial train over the Alton road. In 
1938, owing to the recession and the 
fact that the State Legislature was not 
in session, the number dropped to 135, 
which is still a good-sized party. 

Highlights of the excursion are visits 
to the Centennial Building, with its 
numerous historical exhibits, seeing the 
Legislature in session (or, as this year, 
sitting in the seats of the legislators 
in the House chamber while an at- 
tendant explains what happens when 
the Legislature is in session), an audi- 
ence with Governor Henry Horner, 
who has graciously taken time from 
his exacting duties to greet our party, 


social Studies Take to the Field 


Some of 135 Morton Students Who Made 1938 Springfield Trip 


a visit to the Supreme Court Build- 
ing, and to Lincoln’s home. About 
noon the party embarks on special 
buses and drives out to New Salem, 
where a glorious afternoon is spent in 
the open air, listening to informal talks 
by experienced guides, who point out 
in an interesting and graphic manner 
the sights of the old village that was 
the scene of so many oft-recounted 
incidents in the early life of our mar- 
tyred President. Before returning to 
Springfield the party goes to Peters- 
burg to view Ann Rutledge’s grave. 
The day is topped off by a dinner in 
the new Abraham Lincoln Hotel. 

It is hard in cold type to assess the 
values of such an expedition. Cer- 
tainly not the least is the camaraderie 
that develops between the students and 
their instructors. There is ample op- 
portunity on the train to get acquaint- 
ed, to sing songs, and play innocent 
pranks. At Springfield the students 
get an indelible impression of the way 
our State government functions and a 
first-hand acquaintance with our offi- 
cials. At New Salem the young people 
live for a few hours in the atmosphere 


of Illinois of the thirties; they see the |- 


pioneer houses with their quaint fur- 
nishings and appointments; they visit 
the spot where Lincoln released the 
boat stuck on the dam, where he 
wrestled with Jack Armstrong, where 
he ran a country store, and where he 
met Ann Rutledge. They return to 
their classes with a heightened appre- 
ciation of what pioneer life was like 
and with an ardent desire to read 
about Abraham Lincoln. 

This year we took movies of the 
trip, which will be exhibited to the 
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The First Complete Character Study 
of the American School Teacher 


The School 


By Frances R. Donovan 


Here at last is an authoritative 
picture of the lives and problems 
of the women who indirectly 
shape America. Herself an ex- 
perienced teacher, the author 
knows what teachers think, want 
and strive for, and she writes 
with humor and animation. $2.50 


F. A. Stokes Co., 443 Fourth Ave., N.Y. 








social studies classes, and also made 
photographic studies of the pioneer 
houses at New Salem and their fur- 
nishings, which will be made into film 
strips and used in our work in visual 
education. Perhaps the best commen- 
tary on the success of such an under- 
taking is the fact that we now have 
numerous youngsters in the grades 
who are counting the months until 
they can enter Morton and go on the 
Springfield trip—W. F. Martin, Di- 
rector of the Social Studies. 
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It’s a Circus! 


Pupils of Wilson School, 
Cicero, are the performers 


By B. W. HUNSAKER, Principal, Wilson School 





There's photographic trickery here! All this happened at the circus 
but not at the same time. 


fan decorated animals, rollicking 
clowns, performers in fancy dress, a 
lively circus band, and the big parade, 
all announce to our neighborhood that 
the Wilson School Circus again has 
come to town! 

Every year the teachers and pupils 
of our school try to improve upon our 
former efforts and really live up to the 
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old circus superlative, “the best show 
on earth!” And we do have fun doing 
this. But without the co-operation 
from our patrons and the encourage- 
ment from our superintendent, Mr. 
George A. Schwebel, and the board of 
education, this project would be im- 
possible. Since we are fortunate in 
having this co-operation, the project 


becomes one of the most successful ac- 
tivities of the entire year for the Wil- 
son School. 

There are several reasons why we 
produce a circus. First, we hope to 
foster a feeling of co-operation between 
the school and the home. We accom- 
plish this by asking the parents to par- 
ticipate and by calling on them for 
various kinds of services. 

Second, it is our aim to give each 
child an opportunity to participate. 
We plan to have each child act in the 
capacity for which he is best fitted. It 
may be doing an intricate tap-dance 
routine, it may be carrying a sign in 
the parade, or it may be selling pea- 
nuts but no one is left out when plans 
are made for the big day. 

Third, our circus is very closely re- 
lated to the physical education depart- 
ment, and we intend to make this per- 
formance a pleasurable outcome of our 
year’s work in this subject. In order 
to achieve this we encourage and re- 
ceive the co-operation of all the other 
departments in the school. The direc- 
tor of the circus is Miss Gladys Erik- 
son, head of the physical education de- 
partment at the Wilson School. 

Fourth, we attempt to develop orig- 
inality, and taste and ability for con- 
structive play. 


Preparation 

All through the year, we attempt, 
through our folk dancing, acrobatic 
work, tumbling, pyramid building, 
stunts, games, and mimetics, to build 
toward a definite goal. The circus is 
to be a culmination of our year’s work 
in physical education. When the time 
for the circus approaches, we need to 
do some “polishing,” but we do not 
need to teach an entirely new program 
just for the occasion. Two or three 
weeks give ample time for this “pol- 
ishing.” 

The animals, which are constructed 
of wire, wood, and burlap, are made 
by the pupils under the direction of 
the practical arts department and W. 
P.A. recreation supervisors. 

The costumes are designed by the 
teachers and the mothers. The moth- 
ers are enthusiastic about their part 
and are eager to co-operate. They feel 
that it is their circus. In instances 
where it is impossible for a mother to 
help, the practical arts department 
comes to the rescue and makes its con- 
tribution. 

The art department prepares signs, 
banners, posters, and invitations. The 
music department furnishes a special 
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circus band, which plays for the per- 
formers’ acts and for the circus parade. 

The concessions are in charge of 
arithmetic classes. This makes a splen- 
did project for an arithmetic group. 
Many practical problems of buying, 
measuring, weighing, and selling pre- 
sent themselves in the process of su- 
pervising the sale of peanuts, popcorn, 
and lemonade. 


The Parade 


The actual performance is preceded 
by a parade of all the children through 
several of our busiest streets. This 
parade of school children is accom- 
panied and directed by a special mo- 
torcycle squad from our very co op- 
erative Cicero police department. 

The parade ends at the circus ring, 
located on our school playground. 
Bleachers are provided for the specta- 
tors. A special amplifying system is 
used for the music and for the ring- 
master’s announcements. When the 
members of the parade return from 
their march on the streets they march 
once around the “ring” and then enter 
the building and wait in specially des- 
ignated rooms until it is their turn to 
appear. They are notified a few min- 
utes ahead of time so there are no 
“stage waits.” Junior police boys and 
girls and the squad from the local po- 
lice department help to maintin order 
on the grounds. 

The performance is timed before- 
hand so that every child has an oppor- 
tunity to perform in a group or indi- 
vidually and still does not overstep his 
time limit. Knowing that an audience’s 
interest is lost when a performance 
lags, we urge speed in getting the pu- 
pils in and out of the “ring.” We also 
urge the attendants, whose duty it is 
to see that all properties are placed in 
and removed from the “ring” at the 
proper times, to consider speed an es- 
sential factor in the performance of 
their task. 


Evaluation 

From the above description it may 
appear that the circus involves a great 
amount of work. However, I am sure 
that if you could experience with our 
pupils the joy of preparing and pro- 
ducing such a “show,” and see the sat- 
isfaction the community derives from 
it, you would agree, after the last pea- 
nut had been sold, the last glass of 
lemonade consumed, the last costume 
put away, and the last bleacher re- 
moved, that “It was worth it! The 
show must go on!” 
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The Rural School 


(Continued from page 43) 


The transportation charges must be 
paid by the school. In addition to this, 
the teacher may secure a personal card 
without charge, which permits her to 
take a certain number of books from 
the State Library at Springfield. It is 
not necessary for the teacher or school 
administrator to go to Springfield, as 
the entire transaction may be handled 
by mail. 

The rural schools should make great 
use of these facilities, and it would be 
well for the teacher to use the library 
service for the advantage of the par- 


ents as well as of the children by in- | 
cluding a certain number of books for | 
adults. The mothers of the children | 


are especially appreciative of this 
library service. 


In addition every school, no matter 
how small, should subscribe for some | 


magazines. Here, too, the needs of the 


parents should be kept in mind. The | 


writer has often been asked by chil- 
dren, “Is there anything here that 
Mother would like to read?” Espe- 
cially has this been true since the 
depression. 

There is no hard and fast group of 
rules which can be laid down for any 
public relations program. However to 
those who are interested in such a 
program for a small school in a rural 
area, we might say, “Remember that 
the community will serve a school to a 
point that is about equal to the serv- 
ices, educational and social, which the 
community believes the school is per- 
forming for its patrons and locality.” 


School Finance in Illinois 


(Continued from page 40) 


THINGS TO READ 

Intuinotis EpucaTion AssociaATION. (a) 
Our Children’s Opportunities in Relation to 
School Costs; a survey of elementary schools 
in small cities. Issued in 1938. (b) Some 
Financiai and Other Items Regarding School 
Districts; mimeographed in two volumes, 
1937. Supply very limited. (c) A few leaflets 
showing school tax rates, valuation per pupil, 
and a few other financial items, are either 
available or in preparation. 

NaTIONAL Epucation AsSOcIATION, RE- 
SEARCH Division. (a) Financing Public Edu- 
cation, a research bulletin issued in January, 
1937. (b) Why Schools Cost More, a re- 
search bulletin issued in May, 1938. The As- 
sociation, 1201 Sixteenth Street, Northwest, 
Washington, D.C. 

Carr, Wiut1am G. School Finance. 100 
pages, 1933. Stanford University Press, Stan- 
ford University, California. 

Norton, Jonn K., and Norton, 
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ATTIC TEA ROOM 


Eat in a quaint, quiet atmosphere. 


Delicious Southern Food 


Parties and Banquets 
Luncheons 10:30-3:00, 35-40-50c 


6th floor, 189 W. Adams Street 
Ran. 1180 


SUPERFLUOUS 
HAIR 


Positively 
Destroyed 


MN Restored” 


ELECTROLYSIS 


is the only method endorsed by physi- 
cians. We are the inventors of multiple 
needle electrolysis and leaders for 
oe in the —— of superfluous hair. 

oper- 
ators and penoumane rates for guaran- 
teed work. 








MADAME STIVER 


Suite 1025 Marshall Field Annex 
25 E. Washington S 
Clip Ad for Booklet or 


Cali Centre! 4639 











ret ALLTUCKER. Wealth, Children and Edu- 
cation. 100 pages, 1937. Bureau of Publica- 
tions, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York City. . 

Cyr, Frank W., Burxe, Arviy J., and 
Mort, Paut R. Paying for Our Public 
Schools. 197 pages, 1938. International Text- 
book Company, Scranton, Pennsylvania. 

Henry, Netson B. “Financing the Schools 
of Chicago.” In Intuvors Teacner of May, 
1936, pages 286, 292. 

Gooprer, Froyp T. “School Finance,” etc. ; 
four practical articles written for Irrmvots 
TeacHer of October, November, December, 
1932, and January, 1933, 

Inunvois CONGRESS OF PARENTS AND 
Teacuers. Our School Funds—Where They 
Come From, and Where They Go. Leafiet 
prepared by Mrs. L. Cass Brown. The Con- 
gress, 6 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, 
Illinois. 

LELAND, Suczcon E. The Fiscal Problem of 
Education in Illinois. Booklet of 34 pages 
reporting an address before the DuPage Val- 
ley Division of the LS.T.A. in 1934. 

Ittmvoris Tax Commassion. Provisions of 
the Municipal Budget Law as They Relate 
to School Districts and Suggestions for Com- 
piling; blank forms to accompany. The 
Commission. Room 410, Centennial Build- 
ing, Springfield, Illinois. 

FepeRATION OF WomMEN HicH ScHoor 
Teacuers, Chicago, Illinois. A Thorough and 
Efficient System of Schools for All the chil- 
dren of This State Has NOT Been Provided 
by the Illinois General Property Tax. A 14- 
page booklet issued in March, 1935; prepared 
by Mary Herrick and Helen Taggart. The 
Federation, 185 North Wabash Avenue, 
Room 907, Chicago, Illinois. 

Coox, Wattrer Wettman. The Tax Prob- 
lem in Illinois. Booklet of 57 pages prepared 
under supervision of Northern Illinois Con- 
ference on Supervision, 1934. 
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BUYERS’ GUIDE 


Dictionaries 
The Macmillan Company, 2459 Prairie Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 
G. & C. Merriam Company, 139 Broadway, 
Springfield, Mass. 
Scott, Foresman and Company, 623 South 
Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


Film Rental 


Leroy Dennis Film, Bureau, Wabash, In- 
diana. 


Insurance and Loans 
Illinois Mutual Casualty Company, Jeffer- 
son Bldg., Peoria, Ill. 
Teachers Casualty Underwriters, 923 T. C. U. 
Bldg., Lincoln, Nebraska. 

Domestic Finance Corporation, Incorporated, 
202 Citizens Bank Bldg., Paducah, Ky. 
Household Finance Corporation, 28 North 

Clark Street, Chicago, Il. 
Personal Finance Company, 757 West 79th 
Street, Chicago, II. 


Personal Service 
Madame Stiver, 25 East Washington St., 
Chicago, Ill. 
School Furniture—Desks 


American Seating Company, 14 East Jack- 
son Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 

Welfare Engineering Company, Waukegan, 
Ill. Pedestal movable school seating. “Your 
Illinois manufacturer.” 


School Publications and Teaching 
Supplies 


Harter Pub. Co., 2046 E. 71st, Cleveland, O. 


Where to buy is sometimes as 
important as what to buy. In writ- 
ing te advertisers mention that 
you saw the ad in the ILLINOIS 
TEACHER. 


School Supplies and Equipment 
Chas. R. Lenz, Distributor, 613 East Monroe 
St., Springfield, Ml. 


Schools 
National College of Education, Evanston, III. 


Teachers Agencies 
Teachers’ Service Bureau, St. Louis, Missouri 


Textbooks 

Allyn and Bacon, 2231 South Park Way, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Bobbs-Merrill Company, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Follett Publishing Company, 1257 South 
Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

Ginn and Company, 2301 Prairie Ave., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Lyons & Carnahan, 2500 Prairie Ave., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

McKnight & McKnight, Bloomington, II. 

Macmillan Company, 2459 Prairie Ave., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Scott, Foresman and Company, 623 South 
Wabash Ave., Chicago, II. 

Silver Burdett Company, 221 East Twentieth 
St., Chicago, Ill. 

Webster Publishing Company, 1808 Washing- 
ton Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 

John C. Winston Company, Winston Bldg., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Travel 


World Federation of Eduction Associations, 
1201 Sixteenth St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 








Calendar 


OCTOBER 


21 Northeastern Division, Illinois Education 
Association, annual meeting. Speakers: 
Ella Ensiow; Dr. W. A. Sutton, superin- 
tendent of schools, Atlanta, Georgia; Dr. 
M. Fishbein, American Medical Associa- 
tion; Irving F. Pearson, Executive Sec- 
retary, Illinois Education Association. 
Joliet Township High School, Joliet, 
October 21, 1938. 

Rock River Division, Illinois Education 
Association, annual meeting. Dixon, Oc- 
tober 21, 1938. 

Western Illinois State Teachers College 
Home Coming. Macomb, October 21-22, 
1938. 

American Public Health Association, six- 
ty-seventh annual meeting. Kansas City, 
Missouri, October 25-28, 1938. 
Northwestern Division, Illinois Educa- 
tion Association, annual meeting. Speak- 
ers: Robert C. Keenan, president, Chi- 
cago Division Illinois Education Asso- 
ciation; Dr. Shelby Thomas, president, 
Clarkson College and Chrysler Institute 
of Engineering; Dr. A. L. Sachar, his- 
torian, biographer and educator. Rock- 
ford, October 28, 1938. 

Lake Shore Division, Illinois Education 
Association, annual meeting. Speakers: 
Dr. No-Yong Park, University of Min- 
nesota; Dr. Yutaka Minakuchi; A. J. 
Stoddard, superintendent of schools, Den- 
ver. A demonstration of chorus training 
will be presented by a group from the 


All-Chicago Schools A Cappella Choir 
directed by Mr. David Nyvall. North 
Section, Evanston Township High School, 
Evanston; South Section, J. Sterling 
Morton High School, Cicero, October 31, 
1938. 


NOVEMBER 


3 Illinois High School Conference, Urbana, 
November 3-5, 1938. 

4 Food Service Directors, Fourth Annual 

Conference. Rochester, New York, No- 
vember 4-5, 1938. Headquarters, Hotel 
Seneca. 
Child Study Association of America con- 
ference on child life and the improve- 
ment of family relationships. Hotel 
Roosevelt, New York City, November 
14-15, 1938, 


Illinois City Superintendents Association, 
annual meeting. Speakers: S. S. DuHamel 
attorney-at-law, Springfield; Lester R. 
Grimm, Director of Research, [Illinois 
Education Association; George S. Dal- 
gety; and R. W. Marshall, Proviso Town- 
ship High School, Maywood. The fol- 
lowing committee reports will be made: 
A Code of Ethics for School Men and 
Book Men of Illinois, Dr. Frank A. Jen- 
sen, superintendent, LaSalle-Peru Town- 
ship High School, chairman; Develop- 
ments in Legal Status for Administrators 
and Supervisors, Dr. C. A. DeYoung, 
Illinois State Normal University, chair- 
man; Status of Coordination Movement 
of Educational Organization in Imlinois, 
Dr. Robert Browne, University of Illinois 
chairman. Hotel Abraham Lincoln, 
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Springfield, November 17-18, 1938. 

24 National Council of Teachers of English, 

twenty-eighth annual meeting. [Illinois 
will be represented on the program by 
W. Wilbur Hatfield of Chicago Normal 
College; Mrs. Helen Rand Miller of 
Evanston Township High School; Harold 
A. Anderson, University of Chicago High 
School; Professor Harry G. Paul, Uni- 
versity of Illinois; and Miss Essie Cham- 
berlain, Oak Park and River Forest 
Township High School. Hotel Jefferson, 
St. Louis, Missouri, November 24-26, 
1938. 
Annual Convention of Central Associa- 
tion of Science and Mathematics Teach- 
ers. Section meetings for biology, chem- 
istry, geography, general science, mathe- 
matics, physics, and elementary science on 
Friday, November 25. Group ‘meetings 
for elementary school, junior high, senior 
high, and junior college on November 26. 
The convention presents many speakers 
some of whom are: Dr. Morris Meister, 
principal of the New Science High School, 
New York City; Dr. B. S. Hopkins, Pro- 
fessor of Chemistry, University of Illi- 
nois; Professor H. C. Christofferson, 
Miami University, president of the Na- 
tional Council of Mathematics Teachers; 
W. C. Croxton, State Teachers College, 
St. Cloud, Minnesota. 

Special emphasis is being placed on the 
elementary science section at this conven- 
tion. LaSalle Hotel, Chicago, Illinois, 
November 25-26, 1938. 


DECEMBER 

28 Illinois 
meeting. 
1938. 


FEBRUARY, 1939 

5 American Association of School Adminis- 
trators, sixty-ninth annual convention. 
Cleveland, Ohio, February 25-March 2, 
1939. 
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